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This New Convertible 


Fountain Pen and Peneil Set 
For Both Pocket and Desk 


Pen Guaranteed For Life 







































Matched sets of beautiful streamlined pens and 


pencils—the perfect gift for June occasions 


Here is the newest and loveliest gift of all—for 



















blushing bride or cle -ar-eyed g sraduate—for birth- ay 
days, young and old, or anniversary. tel 
Parker Fountain Pens and Pencils—in breath-taking br 
beauty of color—now come in combination sets for desk | 
or pocket, for the first time. rh 
And both pen and pencil —also for the first time — 3 
are convertible for instant pocket or Desk Set use by wi 
merely changing caps for tapered tips, or reverse. si 
Like 2 Gifts for the Price of One | 
When you get the desk base—either now or later— br 
you get include -d, the graceful tapered ends you need me 
for desk use. You also get the pocket caps with clip for yo 
pocket use. Thus you get double duty from the Parker out 
pencil—from the pen that is Guaranteed for Life. nee 
Parker Duofold Pens Guaranteed for Life Th 
The famous Parker Pressureless Touch—Non-break- rol 
able barrels—17.4% greater ink capacity, size for size— de 
Parker’s Guarantee for Life—these staple features, out- qu 
standing in Parker, make the Parker case overwhelming. b. 
Parker streamlined pens and pencils come in matched | 
‘ . : 3 qu 
pairs—with or without Desk Bases. In mandarin yellow, fo 
jewel-like jade, lacquer red, jet-like black-and-gold, lapis . 
lazuli blue . . . and in the de luxe black-and-pearl, love- = 
liest and newest combination. 
Select your gift from the wide range at any fountain wi 
pen counter. Look for the imprint “Geo. S. Parker — Or 
DUOFOLD” on the pen barrel — your Guarantee for lig 
Life. Pens $5 to $10. Pencils to match $3.25 to $5. the 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin. life 
Offices and Subsidiaries: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Buffalo, Dallas, San Francisco; cor 
Toronto, Canada; London, England; Berlin, Germany. 
sep 
tre 
, 
gut 
7 Duofold Senior black and pearl 
Something NEW convertible pen and pencil 
‘ "ith polished onyx base, $26. 
“Vest-Parker” Pens ~Guaranteed Other Desk Bases, #4 to $250, 
for Life—and Pencils to match — -- 
Vn" 
Midget Parker Duofolds— convertible im: Ja | 
for use in pocket or Desk Set. Cuddle € iL/ t 
comfortably in your hand when writ- a he) 
ing, snuggle unobtrusively in pocket fe 
likealatchkey. Both together weigh less Parker > 


thanan ounce! $7.50 for the set. At right 
the new Bridge Set with midget pencil. 
Newest gift. $6.50 each,including pencil ' 
and base, or $24 for set of four suits, New Parker Bridge Set 


Du oft Old fae 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 
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What have I done to deserve 
“pink tooth brush’ ? 


ITH surprise and dismay, many a 

man still in his thirties, and many 
a woman younger than that, regards the 
tell-tale tinge of ‘‘pink’’ upon the tooth 
brush. 

The brain brings up thoughts of pyor- 
thea, of gingivitis and kindred diseases 
... for gums that bleed, as any dentist 
will tell you, are often the first outward 
sign of ailments such as these! 

This tinge of ‘‘pink’’ upon your tooth 
brush, however, does not of necessity 
mean that serious trouble has come to 
you. But it does mean that you must watch 
out. You must give your gums the care they 
need to keep them firm and healthy! 

’ ’ ’ 

The soft foods so much in use today have 
robbed our gums of exercise and stimula- 
tion. They grow soft and flabby. Fre- 
quently they bleed. But an efficient, new 
technique—with Ipana Tooth Paste— 
quickly restores to the gums the stimula- 
tion they so urgently need and keeps 
them in sturdy, robust health! 

Simply brush your gums when and 
while you clean your teeth with Ipana. 


Or massage them with your fingers— 
lightly at first, then harder. You speed 
the lagging circulation. You give new 
lifeand vigor to the tiny cells. For Ipana 
contains ziratol, the hemostatic and anti- 
septic that dentists themselves use in 
treating gum disorders. 


And not only does Ipana keep your 
gums in health, but it makes teeth spark- 
ling white. It has a delightful taste. It 





gives an instant and refreshing sensation 


of cleanliness to the whole mouth! 


A good dentist and a good tooth 
paste are not luxuries 


If Ipana does cost a few cents more, it’s 
worth it. Its extra protection and its 
extra benefits are well worth this differ- 
ence. Get a tube today at your nearest 


drug store. Tonight, start the full month's 





IPANA Zooth Paste 


test! Your gums will be firmer; your teeth 

will be whiter, brighter than ever before! 
y ’ ’ 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-60 

73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT...NO,. 
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SUMMIT HOUSE, PIKE’S PEAK, ALT. 14,108 FT., MODEL “Db” KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT INSTALLATION 


on top of the world 


THE SHELTER HOUSE of Pike’s Peak Summit is over 14,000 feet above the sea 
eee surrounded by a mountain wilderness cee miles from electric power lines. 
Yet night after night its searchlight plays over the surrounding Rockies, peering 
into the darkness, visible even on the distant plains. 

r ‘ 1? 

On top of the world! Yet caretakers and tourists who come to Pike’s Peak 
enjoy the comfort and convenience of the latest things electrical. The same 
Kohler Electric Plant which lights up the mountain beacon provides reliable 
electric current for the use of visitors and habitants. Running silently smooth, 
its motor serves as the power house providing the summit with modern electricity. 

Kohler Electric Plants furnish reliable electric current—direct or alternating— 
to thousands of the world’s out-of-the-way places. Their ruggedness and perma- 
nence makes them especially suited for buildings which are miles from any source 


¢ 


of current, for airport and landing-field beacons, for tourist camps, for ships, for 


fire trucks, for hospital and theater emergency lights . . . for individual lighting 
plants wherever and whenever needed. No other units are so efficient. 

Kohler plants are sturdy and compact—readily portable over rough country. 
No large storage batteries are required. Fueled by gasoline, natural or artificial 
gas. Capacities from 800 watts to 10 K.W. 

Operation of a Kohler Electric Plant is as simple as running an automobile. 


The motor starts automatically and runs only when light or power is turned on. 


Send coupon for complete information TODAY. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 18735. 
Kohler, Wis.— Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities... . 
Manufacturers of Kohler plumbing fixtures. 


KOHLER °F KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
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KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Free of all cost or obligation, please send 
me full information about Kohler Electric 
Plants and their advantages for the uses 
marked X below. 

PRIVATE 

[1 Country Homes O Farms 
[] Camps [] Motor-boats 
] Yachts 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
[] Lumber Camps O Saw Mills 
] Mines Oil Wells 
} Banks Theaters 


(0 Garages [ 


u 


u 
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Excavators 
Office Buildings 
Refrigeration 


Ice Cream Trucks 
Stores 


UJ 


] Building Contractors [ 


] Construction Engineers 


[] Motor-busses 
() Battery Charging 
RAILROAD 
] Wrecking and Work 


Station Lights 


Trains Tunnel Lights 
™ Signal Systems (0 Coal and Water 
[ Private Cars Stations 

MARINE 
] Tugs ] Passenger Ships 


Freighters Radio Emergency 


MUNICIPAL 
[1 Hospital ] Fire Department 
[] School 1 Fire Boats 
© Church () Airports 


0 Street Lighting 0 Aviation Beacons 
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No thrill 


like an Eight 


NO EIGHT 
LIKE A 











The great and envied cars of the world are Eights. Except for cost all would own 


them. Swept aside, now, is that barrier of high price and upkeep costs. And 


Hudson’s Great Eight, through an amazing development, is giving thousands the 


brilliant performance and distinction that only the exclusive few have known. 


Easy to Buy — Inexpensive to Operate 


Come see and ride in the most modern and advanced 


of Eights. Beautiful, luxurious and powerful — its 
flashing get-away is smooth and vibrationless—and its 
fine operation is lastingly reliable. It will renew your 
first glorious zest in motoring. It is instantly deciding 
hundreds on the finest motor car purchase they ever 


made, It is the reason this Hudson is being praised 


everywhere even beyond the greatest successes of 
Hudson’s past. 


And all are delighted to find, with all its other econ- 
Omies, a gasoline saving never before established by a 


cat of such performance. 


From the moment you take the wheel, this ride will 





stand out in your memory of joyous experience. You 
will know there is a new power in motordom. So 
flexible you will scarcely touch the gears. You will 
loaf along as slow as a Sunday stroll. You will give it 
the full shot of power and dart ahead at express speed. 


You will find 60 miles an hour as surprisingly quiet 


and easy as thirty. You will top the hills on a rising 
speedometer. You will find brakes positive, prompt 
and smooth. Roadability is so sure that it imparts 


fullest sense of security. And you will say to yourself, 
and friends, as thousands are saying: “Here is a car!” 


Its price and economical upkeep make it easy to own. 
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KEEN CUTTING 
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‘CLEAN FEELING 





The smoothness of 


double 


action 


AS GENTLY as a June breeze 
your razor glides through the 
creamy lather of Squibb’s Shav- 
ing Cream. 

Your face glows with comfort 
when you’ve finished . . . with 
lasting comfort. 


That’s a double-action shave. 
There’s extra comfort while you 
shave because the first action 
shields your skin from the 
razor’s rasp. There’s extra com- 
fort after you shave because 
Squibb’s replaces the delicate 
oils essential to the skin’s health 
and comfort. 

Try a double-action shave. 
Use Squibb’s for shampoos. 
Double-action makes it fine for 
the scalp and fine for the skin. 

” e e 








Listen to WILL ROGERS Sunday evening at 10 
o'clock, current New York time, over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


SQUIBB’S 


Shaving Cream 
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Moody on Shooting 
Sirs: 

Great respect have we for the number and 
character of Trme’s readers, and for the tre- 
mendous influence exerted by Trme’s words. 

In the enclosed clipping from your issue of 
May 19, I give you due credit for the use of 
the words: “reported to have telegraphed,” but 
still feel the power of suggestion created by the 
story was all on the negative side for Texas 
and her Governor. 

The true facts are that a newspaper reporter 
failed to verify a report, falsely circulated with 
deliberate intent to spur on the crowd. 

The Associated Press was absolved from 
blame by the court of inquiry yet was glad to 
publish an explanation. 

In as much as Texas suffered enough from 
the regrettable incident; in as much as Mr. 
Moody has always stood pre-eminently for law 
enforcement, and for extreme measures when 
necessary against the lawless mob, I hope 
Time will see fit to publish the true story of 
the order, “don’t shoot.” 

MILDRED Paxton Moopy 
(Mrs. Dan) 

Executive Mansion 

Austin, Texas 

The full “don’t shoot” story: a news- 
hawk heard two women talking, who 
thought they had heard some one else 
talking about a telegram from Gover- 
nor Moody telling Capt. Frank Hamer 
of the Texas Rangers to protect Negro 
George Hughes, but not to fire on the 
would-be lynchers. The court of inquiry 
“is convinced that this report was in- 
stigated by a person in Sherman for 
the purpose of stirring up the mob.” 
The court blamed the newshawk for 
lack of diligence in verifying the ru- 
mor, which Associated Press and other 
agencies circulated widely. Trime’s story 
clearly stated Governor Moody’s denial of 
any “don’t shoot” telegram, a denial sub- 
stantiated by a search of telegraph com- 
pany files. TrmMe was accurate also in 
reporting Capt. Hamer’s remark upon 
hearing the false rumor: “That means 
they'll get the Negro”—which they did — 
Ep. 





Nie Bs 
Parents in Nebraska 
Sirs: 

The assertions quoted from Mr. Heinrich on 
p. 60 of your magazine on May 12, to the effect 
that there is no such thing in reality as the prob- 
lem “Parent” is not supported by him with any 
data or proof whatsoever. It seems to be one 
more wild statement by an irresponsible indi- 
vidual. 

Some years ago as superintendent of the city 
schools of Tulsa, Oklahoma, the Y. M. C. A 
director took over the entire problem of welfare 
and truancy in the schools. A careful detailed 
and recorded study was made of delinquent pu- 
pils. We found that something more than 97% 
of school delinquencies had a corresponding spe- 
cific home trouble of some kind. The percentage 


is not always as high as this of course. An ex- 
perience here in Omaha Central High School of 
15 years suggests that there would be a co- 
relation of not less than 80% of delinquencies 
and trouble in the home. 

His further statement that “children now 
spend a large part of their waking hours in 
school or with schoolmates” is entirely beside 
the point for the schools have neither direct nor 
continued influence on “these schoolmates” when 
away from the building. Anyone who is at all 
familiar with hours of school knows that the 
school actually has the children for only a 
smaller part of their waking hours. 

His further statement that women who are 
not married by the time they are 30 years of 
age should be eliminated because they are in- 
effective in school work is so absurd and foolish 
as not to merit consideration. .. . 

I am wondering very much just how much real 
constructive work Mr, Heinrich really does in 
rebuilding or recentering the lives of boys and 
girls who go through his care. .. . 

J. G. Masters, 
Principal 

Central High School, 

Omaha, Neb. 





oe 


Vermonters, Virginians 
Sirs: 

Are your readers to infer from the article on 
China in your issue of May 19, p. 24, that Ver- 
monters are “tall, sturdy, slow-but-sure,” while 
Virginians are “small, nimble, slick.’ 

Is not the author confused in his use of the 
word “slick’’ to describe a characteristic of Vir- 
ginians? On the contrary has not the term 
“slick Yankee’? been applied to New Englanders 
ever since they invented the wooden nutmeg? 

BENNETT HUNTER 


rr ors 


‘ , sd 
Croly’s Audience 
Sirs: 

Your article re death of Herbert Croly, pages 
66 & 68, May 26, should not pass without com 
ment. You say, “A nation nervously, suddenly 
quickened” rejected the New Republic to listen 
to Mencken et al. And you charge the decline 
in authority and circulation in the main to the 
magazine itself. 

The attitude of the nation after the World 
War was by no means “quickened.” Such an 
apathy developed as made American patriots 
ashamed of our land before the world. Such 
depression in the past decade, scarcely less than 
the depression under which we are now suffering 
America passed into the hands of the incompe- 
tent after the Wilson administration, nor are 
we yet in the hands of the competent. 

Against the advice of Wilson we _ indulged 
ourselves in the delusion that government may 
concern itself in moral matters properly the 
concern of other social institutions, i.e. drink 
in the delusion that internationally we should 
live by ourselves; in the delusion that domesti 
enterprises prosper best when cultivated by tarifi 
laws and that foreign trade is to be scorned as 
a means of prosperity; and in various other 
delusions. 

The New Republic beyond any other peri- 
odical has published original, worthwhile, intelli- 
gent and importart articles upon neglected 
themes of social and public moment. For this 
the philosophy of Herbert Croly is responsible. 


Franklin, Tenn. 





Dime is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 


Roy E. Larsen 


CrircuLATION MANAGER, T1ME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Iv. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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Deficient oils may come 


from high-grade crudes 


“- “ 
Ry 


proportioned oil—an oil that performs ALL FOUR of these functions in your engine: 


= 
For perfect performance in your automobile r you must have a_ correctly 


1. CONTROL CARBON so that hard carbon deposits Ss will not pile up in your cylinders. 

2. CONTROL OXIDATION so that your oil system is kept free from clogging and your valves 
eee 

do not gum and stick. 3. PROVIDE OILY CHARACTER sufficient to hold down wear 


so that your engine won't “loosen-up”’. 4. LAST LONG — resist heat —to prevent excessive oil consump- 


tion. ALL four of these properties must be present, and in the correct proportions. When you hear 


, 


that an oil is the best oil for your engine because it comes from a_ particular 


crude base, ask yourself whether that oil is DEFICIENT. No CRUDE, in itself, can be a 
—ae? 


guarantee against deficiency—a dozen oils of widely different quality can be made from the same high- 





grade crude. \ 
oil is aor. 


; PENCE? Se 
tors behind every quart of MOBILOIL. They are: 1. The maker’s KNOWLEDGE. uh 2. The 


The necessary properties may be lacking or in the wrong proportion. Motor 


1 ih not found. The factors that produce a correctly proportioned oil are the fac- 


maker’s PROCESSES and EQUIPMENT. 3. The maker’s ability to SELECT the right crudes. When 


i 
ie: 


you aX 4 buy MOBILOIL, you can be sure of the KNOWLEDGE, the processes, the 
equipment and the judgment of the leaders of the world in scientific lubrication. When you want 


to buy MOBILOIL, just drive in where you see this sign. Ask for the correct Lee 


/ lor os REM 


gtade of Mobiloil for your car as recommended on the Mobiloil chart. Mobiloil 


i = 
songs \ Mobiloil / 
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TIME YOU CAN TRUST! 


Electricity keeps the 
Telechron Clock in your 
home or office as accurate 
as Telechron Master Clock 


in the power house! 





Minutes matter more today. The world moves faster. You need trust-~ 
worthy time to keep up with the crowd... . You need Telechron! Telechron 
was designed just to keep you on time, all the time. Telechron will! 
e Simply plug Telechron into an electric outlet. Its tiny, self-starting 
motor is driven directly by impulses of alternating current that are con- 
trolled at the power house by a Telechron Master Clock. It is constantly 
correct. It is silent, trouble-free. There’s never any winding, oiling or 
regulating to bother about. e Two representative Telechrons are illus- 
trated here. Your dealer has a host of other interesting models. For 
wall or mantel, desk or dressing-table. With alarms. With illuminated 
dials. In colors for the kitchen. Prices range reasonably from $9.95 to 
$55.* Warren Telechron Company, Ashland, Mass. In Canada, Canadian 
General Electric Company, Toronto. 

* The Revere Clock Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, produces grandfather's clocks and other 


distinguished examples of fine cabinetwork, equipped with Telechron motors, priced from 
$40 to $1200. 





Apsove: CatHeprRaL. Gothic design, Bakelite case with 
mottled walnut finish. Three-inch silvered dial. Height 
7 3-16”. Price $9.95. 


Anove ricut: Evecrrotarm, the modern alarm clock. 
Moulded case in walnut, green or ivory. Three-inch gold- 
jinish dial, illuminated by tiny Mazda lamp. Price $25. 





This is the Telechron Master 
Clock in your power house. 
Checked by radio with naval 
observatory time, it is used to 
govern the speed of giant gen- 
erators so that they supply 
even impulses of alternating 
current to regulate the Tele- 
chron in your home. These are 
the only master clocks used by 


x i power companies to furnish 
electric time-keepers regulated time to the public. 














If his audience failed him, so much the worse 
for his audience, deluded by noises of the mar- 
ketplace. 


WitiiaM E. CHANCELLOR 


Norwood, Ohio 
— 
Baptist Property Unshaken 


Sirs: 

The artist’s drawing of Gandhi Land on p. 21 
of the May 19 issue, designates Pegu and 
Rangoon with an arrow as the scene of a Quake 
and Tidal wave and further quotes: “Pagan 
temples rocked. Baptist property worth millions 
unshaken.” I think that statement needs quali- 
fying. 

It is either meaningless, or it is untrue or it is 
attributable to the modern, first-class erection of 
the Baptist property or the age-decaying of the 
pagan temples. 

The artist’s inference predicates a_ super- 
natural or Almighty protection of the Baptist 
property, which is simply ridiculous in this 1930 
age. 

Oh, well, maybe your artist is a “good” 
Baptist. In that case it is excusable, other- 
wise, probably he will be delighted to tell me 
about the magic, ephemeral omnipotence. 


WARREN WHEELER 
Midway, Ky. 
TIME reported the phenomenon at face 


value, undertakes no explanation.—Ep. 





Peter (concierge ) 
Sirs: 

In common doubtless with many other of his 
former students I appreciated your record of Dr. 
Welch’s 80th birthday party (Time, April 14), 
but your otherwise excellent account was marred 
by one misleading statement, that which classed 
his European prototypes as follows: “Paul Ehr- 
lich (discoverer of salvarsan); Koch (discoverer 
of the bacilli of anthrax, tuberculosis, cholera): 
Pasteur (vaccines).” If I may be forgiven a 
seeming irreverence, this is much as though you 
had classified the founders of a great religion 
somewhat as follows: 

Peter (concierge) 

Paul (corresponding secretary) 

Jesus Christ (parables) 

To anyone versed in the history of medicine it 
is known that Pasteur was the discoverer of 
germs and their part in the production of disease, 
and thus founded the science of bacteriology and 
established the basis of modern medicine and sur- 
gery. Pasteur, strange to say, was himself not 
a physician but a chemist and was studying fer 
mentations when he made his monumental dis- 
covery. Thus it was left for one of his fol- 
lowers, Koch, a medical man, to identify certain 
disease germs. Considerably later Ehrlich, work- 
ing with colors as an index of the susceptibility 
of micro-organisms to drugs, succeeded in 
formulating one invaluable remedy. These in- 
vestigators deserve full credit for their contribu- 
tions to our knowledge ef pathogenic organisms, 
but neither is to be compared with the great 
scientist who originated the conception. 

Frepertc M. LAWRENCE 

Paris, France 

® 
Minister McIlvaine 
Sirs: 

You call the Presbyterian Church of East 
Liberty, Pa. the Mellon Church (Time, April 
28). In quite another sense, it is my grand- 
father’s church. He was its first pastor and 
preached there for 40 years. 

The “call”? came when he was 22 and scarcely 
a year out of Princeton. In his journal, he calls 
the venture a “missionary tour to Pittsburgh.” 
He traveled alone across Pennsylvania on horse- 
back and the trip took 15 days (June 10 to 
June 25, 1829). 4 

His journal, kept on the way, is a masterpiece 
of detail—the price of horse feed—he drank a 
glass of milk at Harrisburg—a friend of his 
father’s kissed him after a sermon he had offered 
in return for-a night’s hospitality. He felt him- 
self to be a pioneer of sorts and never forgot he 
was a man—although a very young man— 
God. 

He stayed in Pittsburgh for over 40 years 
until 1870. He became a root of the growing 
town, both as a preacher and landowner. He 
shrewdly bought up land in East Liberty and 
subdivided it and sold the lots at auction. I 
have two of these early real estate plats showing 
the land owned by “the Rey. William Brown 
McIlvaine.” , 

He knew the Mellon family from the first, 
perhaps his closest friends being the old Judge 
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A CHANCE CONVERSATION 
ENABLED LUPTON TO HELP 


In the Lupton Laboratory, exacting experiments are 
being constantly made with every Lupton Product. 
Here is illustrated a machine which tests the wearing 
qualities of Lupton Operating Devices, used to open 
and shut long banks of Lupton Continuous Windows. 





Lupton Steel Textile Equipment includes specially 

designed tables, boxes, cabinets, benches and 

trucks. Each piece is built to withstand the most 

severe factory vibration. The illustration above 

shows some of the Lupton Textile Equipment 

used in the Hudson Silk Hosiery Company, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





LUPTON STEEL PRODUCTS 


Lupton Steel Shelving. A shelf for 
every purpose. Maximum storage or 
display of merchandise. Adjustable. 
Reasonable in cost. 


Lupton Auto Parts Storage Systems 
and other steel equipment for auto- 
motive dealers. 


Lupton Metal Hardware Displays, 
including display tables, wall cabi- 
nets, etc., for hardware merchants. 


Lupton Steel Display and Storage 
Equipment for Dry Goods Stores, 
including display tables, cases, 
counters and shelving. 


Lupton Airplane Hangar Equipment 
including hangar steel doors, motor 
parts systems, shelving, skylights, 
windows and window operators. 


Lupton Steel Windows include many 
types: Lupton Combination Case- 
ments bring balanced ventilation 
without draft to modern office build- 
ings, hotels, hospitals, ete. Lupton 
Monumental Casements add im- 
pressiveness to banks and similar 
buildings. Lupton Residence Case- 
ments bring beauty and comfort to 
the home. Lupton Projected Win- 
dows provide light and air for 
schools, etc., at moderate cost. 
Lupton Pivoted Windows are used 
for side-walls of industrial bu.ld- 
ings. Screens are available for all 
styles of Lupton Steel Windows. 


Lupton Continuous Windows, V- 
type Roof Design, A-Frames and 
Operating Devices provide remark- 
able efficiency in the natural light- 
ing and ventilation of industrial 
buildings. 


Catalogues are available on each of 
these products. We will gladly send 
you free a booklet on the particular 
product in which you are interested. 





A GREAT INDUSTRY 


TWO men on a country-club veranda 
were talking textiles. One, a mill- 
owner, was worried about production. 
The other, a Lupton engineer, pro- 
posed a visit to the textile mill. 

There he discovered workers using 
a dozen time-wasting motions for one 
operation. Textile furniture which 
saved time and energy for each worker 
was designed and installed. Produe- 
tion doubled. Soon Lupton was sup- 
plying the entire industry. 

In developing this equipment, much 
credit must go to the Experimental 
and Research Division. Here Lupton 
Products are created. Improvements 
perfected. It is the proving-ground 
for the great 12-acre Lupton plant. 

In the Lupton plant, sheet steel — 
from the lightest to the heaviest — 
can be formed, welded, or assembled 
into any size and shape desired. All 
welding processes — spot, butt, arc, 
acetylene — are available. 

The experience of Lupton engi- 
neers, and the facilities of this great 
plant are at your disposal. It may be 
that Lupton can perform a produc- 
tion task for you cheaper and better. 
Or that our laboratory can bring a 
product, now in blue-print form, to a 
practical reality. Tell us your prob- 
lems — in confidence. We may be 
able to help you materially. Write to 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., 2263 E. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUPTOon 


WHERE STEEL 
IS FUSED WITH SINCERITY 
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Ingalls Iron Works Standard MSRICATED STEEL is a major item in 
Types of Steel Buildings any modern industrial building program 
<> —its cost and delivery are vital factors in 


Tyee 
ai 


HEIGHT 6 FT TO 6 FT.. WIOTH @ FT. TO 18 PT. 


the ultimate investment and completion. 


THE INGALLS ORGANIZATION is unique 









~o in its position in the Industrial Building 
an a field. Through its absolute control of pro- 





APPROKIMATE UNIT WIDTHS 16 FT TO 60 FT. 


ducton and direct contact with the purchaser, 
the middleman’s profit is automatically 
eliminated. 


All steelwork is produced in our own 
plants, and the field construction executed 
by our own forces, both of which are at all 
times under the supervision of our efficient 
and highly specialized Engineering staff. 
A broad knowledge of the subject gained 
through years of intimate connection with 
industries of every type, is your assurance 
of efficiency. We handle your construc- 
tion program complete from its inception, 
supplying every requisite. 


INGALLS STANDARD STEEL BUILD- 
INGS are ideal for all industrial purposes. 
They are properly designed in accordance 
with modern standards using rolled Struc- 
tural Shapes and may not be compared with 
light “Pressed Steel’? structures now being 
offered. While the cost is low, there is no 
sacrifice in quality and an Ingalls Building, 
with ordinary care, will last indefinitely. 





UNIT WIDTHS 30 FT TO 60 FT 


A discussion of your problem involves no 
obligation and will be distinctly to your ad- 


SZ 
vantage. Address Industrial Construction 
TyPe-n 
Unit wiotns 30 #T FO 60 oF Department. 


ee 
Other Ingalls Products: Structural Steel—Ornamental Iron—Standard Aviation Hangars 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Two Plants and Executive Offices, Birmingham, Ala. 





Eastern Sales Office and Plant, Verona, Pa. (In the Pittsburgh District 


Branch Offices: 117 Liberty St., New YorK; Masonic Temple Building, New OrLeEANS; Tampa 
Theater Building, Tampa; Healey Building, ATLANTA; Standard Life Building, JACKSON, Miss. 


Subsidiary Companies 


Ingalls Steel Products Co., 
Steel Floor Joist—Building 
Speciaities 


Birmingham Tank Company, 
Steel Tanks—Plate Work 


Steel Construction Company, 
Steel Erection—General 
Construction Work 


Ask for Quotations on any of above. 
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and his wife. A daughter Sophia married into 
the Negley family, a member of whom you 
identify as the founder of the East Liberty 
Church. Mr. Negley was an uncle of James, 
Richard and Andrew Mellon. 

The church has been rebuilt since he left it 
to go to Peoria, Ill., to found another church, 
On one wall, however, is a bronze tablet erected 
by the Mellon family in his memory. They 
call him “a faithful minister of the Lord.” 


ELIzABETH MCcILVAINE REPLOGLE 

Chicago Heights, IIl. 

Minister McIlvaine, graduate of Dick- 
inson College and Princeton Seminary 
(1828), after subdividing and selling his 
Pittsburgh land (five acres) and moving 
to Peoria, founded no church there but 
preached occasionally.—Eb. 

—— 


Lomond Low Road 
Sirs: 

Permit congratulation. You are well served. 
In your issue of May 12, p. 21 you refer to the 
old Scottish, (not “Scotch” please), ballad “Loch 
Lomond.” 

“But me an’ my true love will never meet 
again.”’ But your correspondent omitted to tell 
us WHY. I can enlighten him: the lover in the 
song, an ancestor of the same Duke of Montrose 
of whom you give a charming vignette, was 
about to be executed for participation in the 
abortive Jacobite rising of 1715 and he felt 
that his spirit would reach his beloved Scotland 
traveling this “high road” before his sweetheart 
could. The proper wording is therefore: 

“O, I'll tak the high road, 
An’ ye'll tak the low road, 
An’ I'll be in Scotland afore ye:”’ etc. 

May I ask why under the vignette appears 
“He took the low road?” 





IAN COLTART 

San Diego, Calif. 

The “low road” taken by the present 
Duke of Montrose was economic. He had 
to put up at auction his family’s historic 
mountain, Ben Lomond, on account of 
high taxes.—Epb. 


Helser & Smoke 
Sirs: 

Referring to your list of undertakers—‘Doom 
Brothers,” ‘“‘Laughter Undertaking Co.,” Slaugh- 
ter Brothers” et al, I might say that if service 
is lacking from these, one might be told to go 
to “Helser & Smoke.” This concern operates at 


Thornville, Ohio... . x 
H. R. Yost 


o— 


Y 





Buffalo, N. Y. 
ee ee 
Armco, Mo. 
Sirs: 

Apropos Time, May 26 issue, p. 52, caption 
“Armco In Kansas” should this not be properly 
captioned as “Armco in Missouri’’? 

Sheffield Steel Corporation, all holdings, 
offices, plant-developments, activities, production, 
etc. are located in Kansas City, Missouri and 
that city’s width removed from Kansas City, 
Kansas corporate limits. . . . 

L. D. Froses 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Tim_E will more diligently differentiate 
the Kansas Cities. —Eb. 
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struction, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED 
= ROLLS and Timken-made steel. 
Car youth is easy to get and keep if you know 
how. Just study the list on this page. Find the 
cars “Timken Bearing Equipped” and be cer- 
Ba tain you get one that stays young. 
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You no longer have to re-make your business to fit 
an accounting machine. You can now get a machine 


precisely fitted to your business! Remington Rand 
offers you 72 types. Phone for a Remington Rand man. 


MORAL: 


He will tell you impartially what machines, if any, 
will cut your office costs and give you better figure 


control. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Sales offices in all principal cities. 


Remington Beng oe 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ee ec eo eo oe oc POWERS 
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THE INCREASING USE OF THE TELEPHONE REQUIRES THE EXPENDITURE OF HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS ANNUALLY FOR 
EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


June 9, 1930 


It keeps faith with your needs 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


You have found a constantly growing use for the 


telephone. You have learned its value in business. 
You have found it helpful in keeping contact with 
family and friends. Its increasing use has given the 
‘telephone its humanly important place in modern 
life and requires the expenditure of hundreds of 
millions annually for extensions and improvements. 


In 1929 the Bell System’s additions, betterments 
and replacements, with new manufacturing facili- 
ties, meant an expenditure of 633 million dollars. 
During 1930 this total will be more than 700 millions. 


Definite improvements in your service result 


from a program of this size and kind. They start 
with the average time required to put in your 


telephone—which in five years has been cut 
nearly in half. They range through the other 







branches of your service, even to calls for distant 


points—so that all but a very few of them are 


now completed while you remain at the telephone. 

In order to give the most effective, as well as the 
most economical service, the operation of the Bell 
System is carried on by 24 Associated Companies, 
each attuned to the part of the country it serves. 

The Bell Laboratories are constantly engaged in 
telephone research. The Western Electric Com- 


pany is manufacturing the precision equipment 
needed by the System. The staff of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company is developing 


better methods for the use of the operating com- 


panies. It is the aim of the Bell System 
continually to furnish a better telephone 


service for the nation. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


“Moderation and Calm Vision” 

Abraham Lincoln left later Presidents 
little to say at Gettysburg. President 
Hoover, whose personal reverence for the 
16th President is deep and true, neverthe- 
less fulfilled a promise given Pennsyl- 
vania’s far-sighted Governor Fisher in 
California before election by traveling to 
the battlefield to deliver a Memorial Day 
address. For the first time a grey-garbed 
Confederate Veteran (William Haines, 93, 
cavalryman) sat on the platform with the 
President. 

In nine minutes President Hoover fin- 
ished reading his address. Its theme: 
Peace. Its inspirational character: Lin- 
coln. Excerpts: 

“Nearly 7o years have passed since 
Lincoln spoke [here]. Ours is a new day 
and ours new problems. There are times 
when these problems loom ominous and 
their solution difficult. Yet we would be 
of little courage if in our concerns we 
had less faith than Lincoln had in his far 
greater task. . . . If only our leadership 
had always been tempered by the modera- 
tion and calm vision of Lincoln. .. . 

“The weaving of freedom is a struggle 
of law -against lawlessness, of individual 
[’berty against domination, of unity 
against sectionalism, of truth and honesty 
against demagoguery. . . . The abuse of 
politics often muddies the stream of con- 
structive thought and dams back the flow 
of well-considered action.” 

@ Over the weekend President Hoover 
went to the mountain camp of Jay Cooke 
Ill, Philadelphia banker, near Williams- 
port, Pa. He fished with indifferent suc- 
cess in the cold waters of Larry’s Creek. 
On his way home to Washington he 
stopped unexpectedly for Sunday service 
at a little rural Methodist church at Liver- 
pool, Pa., drew a great crowd, dropped a 
tightly folded $5 bill into the collection 
plate. 

@ President Hoover ordered identical 
laurel wreaths placed on the tombs of 
three of his predecessors: Lincoln’s at 
Springfield, IIl., Roosevelt’s at Oyster 
Bay, N. Y., Wilson’s in Washington. 

@ Last week President Hoover selected 
William Cameron Forbes, 60, Boston 
merchant, polo enthusiast, bachelor grand- 
son of Ralph Waldo Emerson, to be Am- 
bassador to Japan. Before the appoint- 
ment was officially announced Tokyo was 
asked if Mr. Forbes was persona grata. 
Two months ago Mr. Forbes led a Hoover 
investigation commission back from Haiti 
with recommendations which the Presi- 
dent accepted as the basis for a new U. S. 
policy toward that black republic (Time, 
April 7). Familiar enough is Mr. Forbes 
with the Pacific and its problems. Presi- 





dent Roosevelt first sent him to the Philip- 
pines in 1904 as a member of an investi- 
gating commission. President Taft made 
him Governor General of the Islands 
(1909-13). As Ambassador to Japan—a 
post most men refuse to take because of 
its personal expense—Mr. Forbes will have 
in his hands delicate naval negotiations 
growing out of the London conference 
(see col. 3). - 

@ The President used his veto to kill, 
as “unmerited and unnecessary,” a _ bill 
upping Spanish War pensions $11,000,000. 
Senate and House promptly overrode this 
veto, President Hoover's first “important” 
one. He signed measures: 1) upping Civil 
Service pensions $13,000,000; 2) trans- 
ferring Prohibition enforcement from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice; 
3) authorizing construction of two new 
Federal prisons and otherwise carrying 
out his plan to improve the U. S. penal 
system. 

@ Capt. Charles Russell Train, U. S. N. 
who commanded the U. S. $. Utah when 
it ferried President-elect Hoover back 
from South America was chosen as White 
House naval aide, succeeding Capt. Allen 
Buchanan, transferred to the War College 
at Newport. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed a bill further regulating the 
production of oleomargarine. 
@ Passed a bill amending the World War 
Adjusted Compensation Act. 
@ Adopted resolutions authorizing addi- 
tional expenses for the committees investi- 
gating lobbying and postal leases. 
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@ Passed a bill authorizing flood control 
works in Arkansas. 

@ Passed the $380,782,986 Navy appro- 
priation bill. 

@ Overrode (61-to-18) President Hoo- 
ver’s veto of a bill to increase Spanish 
War pensions by $17,000,000. 


—— o——— 


The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Represent- 
atives last week: 
@ Passed the Senate’s Muscle Shoals 
bill so amended that the original plan of 
Government operation was changed to au- 
thorize leasing the site to private interests 
(196-to-114). 
@ Passed District of Columbia bills: 1) 
reducing school children’s streetcar fares 
to 2¢; 2) regulating operetion and insur- 
ance of motor vehicles; 3) regulating sale, 
use, possession of dangerous weapons. 
@ Passed a bill reducing the cost of pass- 
ports from $10 to $5 and extending a pass- 
port's life from two years to six (see be- 
low). 
@ Followed the Senate in overriding 
(298-to-14) the President’s veto of the 
Spanish War pensions bill. 


——-— «-—-— 


Passport Boom 


Last month the Department of State did 
a record May business in passports. Plain 
was the fact that business depression had 
not been sufficient to retard foreign travel 
by U. S. citizens. In February, passport 
applications exceeded those for the same 
month the year before. Since then there 
has been a steady increase until last month 
more than 35,000 applications—15% 
above last year’s May record—were re- 
ceived. 

As an aid to travel the House of Repce- 
sentatives last week passed, and sent to 
the Senate a bill cutting the initial pass- 
port fee from $10 to $5 and, of more 
importance, extending a passport’s life 
from two years to six (renewable bienni- 
ally). 





« 





For-Senators-Only 

The Senate last week unexpectedly ac- 
cepted President Hoover’s proposal for it 
to sit through burning summer days in 
special session to consider the London 
Naval Treaty (Time, May 26). Reasons: 
1) Senators opposed to the treaty pro- 
tested against the Administration’s at- 
tempt to “railroad” the pact through to 
ratification at this session without “care- 
ful study.” 2) House members, anxious 
to be off campaigning for re-election, have 
no say about the treaty but would have 
to sit and twiddle their legislative thumbs 
unless the present session of Congress is 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 





adjourned and a special for-Senators-only 
session called. 

After an inconclusive caucus of Re- 
publican Senators, Senate Leader Watson 
telephoned President Hoover that Con- 
gressional sentiment was against treaty 
action at this time, asked him if he would 
really call a special Senate session for that 
purpose. President Hoover assured him 
that he would. Whereupon Senator Wat- 
son solemnly announced: “A special ses- 
sion now seems necessary and has been 
decided on.” Senator Watson “hoped” 
Congress would “clean up” its pending 
legislative program—tariff, rivers & harbors 
development, veterans’ aid, motor bus 
regulation—by the end of June and 
adjourn. 

Johnson’s Army. Senator Hiram 
Johnson, aware of the Japanese bugaboo 
in his great State of California, last week 
definitely placed himself at the head of 
the tiny Senate army opposed to the 
treaty. He commanded about a dozen 
votes. To beat the pact, he needs 33 (one 
more than one-third of the 96 Senators). 
To gain time to muster new recruits, 
“Captain” Johnson demanded, apparently 
without hope, that the pact go over until 
the December session of Congress. Presi- 
dent Hoover and Senators actively sup- 
porting the treaty were less concerned at 
the numerical size of the Johnson army 
than they were at the Senate’s general 
apathy. Up to last week the President 
and Statesman Stimson had simply failed 
to get the Senate excited about the benefits 
of the treaty. Today the Hoover forces 
easily command a winning majority. De- 
lay of six months might well produce de- 
serters in an atmosphere of indifference. 

Return of Moses. Senator Johnson’s 
forces-for-delay last week received sup- 
port from two new quarters. Senator 
George Higgins Moses of New Hampshire, 
potent president pro tempore of the 
Senate returned from a European jaunt 
to declare: “What I don’t understand is 
all the rush in putting the treaty through 
the Senate. I haven’t heard of any power 
that is going to build a great navy between 
now and December. The Senate is pretty 
jaded to tackle so important a subject 
now.” 

Watchdog. William Howard (“Ad- 
miral”) Gardiner, president of the Navy 
League of America and volunteer watch- 
dog of the U. S. fleet (Time, May 12), 
took to the air with a radio appeal for 
the postponement until December. He 
spoke of “rising tides of doubt,” insisted 
the country should have more time in 
which to digest the pact. Though he pro- 
fessed to be neutral on the treaty itself, 
Mr. Gardiner’s position squared exactly 
with that of Senator Johnson. There was 
little doubt that at heart the Navy League 
would be pleased to see the whole London 
agreement go by the board. 


Voluble Admirals. Meanwhile ad- 


mirals called as witnesses before the 
Foreign Relations Committee continued to 
discharge broadsides of professional dis- 
approval against the treaty. In 15 days 
23 high naval officers appeared to testify 
at the call of Senator Johnson and 21 of 
them could find nothing but fault. In 





chorus they complained that under the 
treaty the U. S. would: 1) have to build 
a cruiser fleet on specifications dictated 
by Britain; 2) have less than a sporting 
chance with 6-in. gun cruisers instead of 











SENATOR Moses 
“The Senate is pretty jaded.” 


8-im; 3) be at a serious disadvantage 
against Japan in defending far Pacific 
possessions. Such words as “wicked,” 
“detrimental,” “unjust,” “restrictive,” “a 
mistake,’ “inferiority” poured forth 
volubly from naval witnesses against the 
treaty. 

So much sword-rattling testimony dis- 
turbed treaty Senators. The free-&-easy 
way in which admirals publicly criticized 
U. S. diplomacy and discussed a possible 
war with Japan, prompted the New York 
World to flare up as follows: “It is high 
time somebody in authority told those ad- 
mirals where they get off. . . . The spec- 
tacle . ..is shocking beyond words.” 
The New York Herald Tribune flayed its 
rival’s “petulant and unpatriotic attacks” 
upon the Navy and “Captain” Johnson 
rushed to the admiral’s defense. 

Unchanged Issue. Though the Navy 
piled technical evidence against the treaty 
mountain-high before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, it had not visibly altered 
the basic Senate sentiment for the pact. 
The issue remained unchanged: 21 cruisers 
with 8-in. guns as demanded by the Navy’s 
General Board v. 18 such cruisers allowed 
by the treaty. 

Background Study. After taking the 
technical testimony, the Foreign Relations 
Committee concluded its public hearings 
and made ready to study larger, more in- 
tangible diplomatic factors involved, be- 
ginning with the confidential exchanges 
between President Hoover and Premier 
MacDonald which last year laid the ground 
work for the London parley. Secretary 
of State Stimson, when the committee 
requisitioned this secret correspondence, 
was alarmed lest its contents leak out to 
the public through the garrulity of some 
anti-treaty Senator. 





THE TARIFF 
Flexible Flip-Flop 


Last week the House and Senate con- 


ferees’ compromise on tariff flexibility 


(Time, June 2) went for naught when in 
the Senate Vice President Curtis ruled it 
out of order. Grounds: the conferees had 
exceeded their parliamentary authority. 
Their plan, whereby the Tariff Commission 
might promulgate rate changes in cases 
where the President did not act upon their 
specific recommendations, was found to be 
new legislative matter which, in their origi- 
nal bills, neither the House nor the Senate 
had sanctioned. 

Confused at this adverse tariff turn, 
Senator Reed Smoot, in charge of the bill, 
marched back to conference, where was 
patched up a second compromise under 
which only the President would have 
power to flex rates on specifications (lim- 
ited to 50% up or down on the substantive 
law) supplied by the Tariff Commission. 

President Hoover was reported “pleased” 
at this change. 


PROHIBITION 


Canada Clamps Down 

REFUSE CLEARANCE TO ALL 
VESSELS WITH LIQUOR CARGOES 
DESTINED FOR THE UNITED 
STATES AND REFUSE ANY OTHER 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTATION COV- 
ERING SUCH LIQUOR 

So read a telegraphic order from Ot- 
tawa, last week sent to Andrew Daldziel, 
Canadian Collector of Customs at De- 
troit’s river neighbor, Windsor, Ont. It 
meant that Canada had put into effect the 
law, long sought by U. S. Drys, forbidding 
export of liquor to the U. S., and requiring 
other liquor cargoes to post double bond, 
insurance against U. S. bootlegging. Im- 
mediately, Mr. Dalziel closed ten export 
docks along the Detroit river. Also im- 
mediately, 5,000 cases of liquor were fer- 
ried across to Detroit ‘leggers, who antici- 
pated a temporary shortage. 

From Buffalo, like Detroit a river-border 
city and affected by the Canadian law, 
came the opinion that ‘leggers will now 
take to speedboats small enough not to 
require clearance papers. 


a 


Refinements 

In the Capitol’s legislative and judicial 
laboratories, a decade of scrutiny and de- 
bate has been expended upon those cloudy 
tinctures, the 18th Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. Since the Volstead Act 
(1919) the only major refinement of the 
Federal liquor code was the Jones Act 
(1929), defining violations as felonies (in- 
stead of misdemeanors) and establishing 
maximum penalties (five years, $10,000). 
Under President Hoover’s urging, further 
refinements progressed last week in Con- 
gress and Supreme Court. 

Bootleg buyers never have known 
positively whether or not the law applied 
to them. They and the Government 
wanted an explanation of the Act’s lan- 
guage: “. .. No one shall . . . purchase 
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_,. any liquor without first obtaining a 
permit from the Commissioner so to do.” 


This sentence might apply to the general 
public or only to special purchasers (7. e. 
drugstores) who obtained liquor from 
illegal sources. The U. S. Supreme Court 
latt week handed down a decision in the 
case of one James E. Farrar, Boston ele- 
vated streetcar operator arrested for liquor- 
buying: he was not guilty.* Explained 
Associate Justice George Sutherland: 


“Since long before the adoption of the 
18th Amendment it has been held with 
practical unanimity that... the pur- 
chaser of intoxicating liquor, the sale of 
which was prohibited, was guilty of no 
offense. . . . Probably it was _ thought 
more important to preserve the complete 
freedom of the purchaser to testify against 
the seller than to punish him. .. . It is 
fair to assume that Congress, when it came 
to pass the Prohibition Act, knew this 
history and, acting in the light of it, de- 
liberately and designedly omitted to im- 
pose upon the purchaser of liquor for 
beverage purposes any criminal liabil- 
Ma. a 
Another reason why the buyer was not 
specified in the Volstead Act was Dry 
fear that such a provision would endanger 
the bill’s passage. Senator Morris Shep- 
pard of Texas, framer of the 18th Amend- 
ment, was among those who reasoned thus. 
The Supreme Court’s decision and a 
decade of Prohibition have now changed 
Senator Sheppard’s attitude: last week he 
proposed a bill to make purchases 
criminal. 

Stringent Punishments as provided 
by the Jones Law, while clarifying the 
legal risks of Prohibition violators, long 
have been subjects for questioning. Last 
week, on the appeal of one Frank Ross, 
who is serving two years in Atlanta under 
the Jones Act, the Supreme Court began 
pondering the constitutionality of a law 
which makes onetime misdemeanors fel- 
onies. Defending the law, the Department 
of Justice argued that it “created no new 
offense. Its purpose merely was to en- 
large the penalties. . . .” 

Changes Proposed. President Hoover 
was gratified last week to see three bills 
of his Prohibition enforcement program at 
last reported to the House by its Judiciary 
Committee. Their combined purpose is to 
separate minor from major Federal law 
violations as a means of relieving U. S. 
Court congestion. Together they dovetail 
into the new legal pattern recommended 
by the National Law Enforcement Com- 
mission (Time, Jan. 20). 

Bill No. 1 authorizes U. S. Commis- 
sioners to try, without a jury, all “petty” 
offenders. The Commissioner would hand 
up his findings of fact and his recom- 
mendation for a verdict to the U. S. 
District Judge who would decide the case 
and sentence the defendant. Within five 
days after his conviction, a defendant may 





*A more celebrated liquor-buyer case was that 
of Alfred E. Norris, Manhattan stockbroker, 
who bought of a Philadelphia ‘legger (Time, 
Oct. 14). But the Supreme Court held that his 
plea of nolo contendere (“I do not choose to 
argue’) was a virtual admission of guilt, and 
declined to review his case. 
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demand that he have a trial by jury. 

Bill No, 2 amends Section 335 of the 
U. S. Criminal Code by defining a “petty 
offense” as one punishable by not more 
than six months in jail and a $500 fine 





Justice SUTHERLAND 


Upon purchasers’ testimony, a premium. 


(misdemeanors are offenses punishable by 
imprisonment of one year or less). Under 
this bill U. S. District attorneys may not 
switch to a felony charge before a Grand 
Jury after a defendant has been prosecuted 
as a “petty” offender. 

Bill No. 3 amends the Jones Law by 
defining its “slight and casual offenses” 
as the possession, sale or transportation of 
not more than one gallon of liquor by a 
non-habitual Dry law violator. A maxi- 
mum penalty of six months in jail and 
$500 fine is set. 

The penalty in Bill No. 3 makes a small 
Dry law violation a “petty offense” under 
Bill No. 2 which in turn qualifies it for 
summary prosecution before a U. S. Com- 
missioner under Bill No. 1.° With leaders 
demanding “all or none,’ the House 
squared off to tackle this final batch of 
law enforcement bills. 


RACES 
“We Are Insulted” 

When Negroes were drafted for the 
A. E. F., the Army, mindful of race prej- 
udice even under the stress of battle, put 
them into colored units of their own in- 
stead of sprinkling them indiscriminately 
among white troops. Eew, if any, protests 
were made against this military segrega- 
tion. But the War Department’s determi- 
nation to segregate by race the Gold Star 
Mothers it is sending to France this year 
brought forth last week loud protest to 
President Hoover from the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. Fifty-five black mothers with sons 
buried in France declared they would not 
go on the free pilgrimage unless the Presi- 
dent ordered the War Department to 
abolish segregation and allow them to 
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travel along with white mothers. Sample 
protest : 

“As a Gold Star Mother who happens 
to be colored I wish to protest against the 


gratuitous insult in the attitude of the War 
Department in segregating colored Gold 


Star Mothers. ... Twelve years after 
the Armistice the high principles of 1918 
seem to have been forgotten. ... We 
who gave and are colored are insulted by 
the implication that we are not fit persons 


to travel with other bereaved ones... . 
We are set aside, Jim Crowed, separated 
and wusulted. .. .” 

President Hoover referred such mail to 
the War Department. The War Depart- 
ment was unmoved. Acting Secretary of 
War Frederick Trubee Davison explained 
that Negro Gold Star Mothers were 
grouped separately “after the most careful 
consideration of the interests of the pil- 
grims themselves.” Said he: 

“No discrimination whatever will be 
made as between the various groups. Each 
group will receive equal accommodations, 
care and consideration.” 


No.7 

Oklahoma last week added to the list of 
1930 lynchings. At the Chickasha jail, 
hundreds of mobsters besieged the guards 
of black Henry Argo, attacker of white 
Mrs. George W. Skinner and her child. 
During successive rushes the mob fired the 
jail, smoked out many of its defenders. 
A sniper climbed to Argo’s cell, shot him 
in the head. Husband Skinner broke in 
and stabbed the prostrate body. Argo was 
smuggled as dead into a hearse, driven to 
an Oklahoma City hospital before he died. 

The 1930 lynching score as of June 1: 
Texas 2, Mississippi 1, South Carolina 1, 
Georgia 1, Florida 1, Oklahoma 1. 


LABOR 
Sword’s Other Edge 


Organized Labor was not so vociferous 
against the appointment of Charles Evans 
Hughes to the Supreme Court as it was 
against John Johnston Parker (Time, May 
12). But those who did cry out against 
Mr. Hughes said they feared him as a 
prime representative of Vested Property, 
old antagonist of Labor. Notable, there- 
fore, was a Supreme Court decision last 
week, written by Chief Justice Hughes and 
unanimously approved by his liberal as 
well as his conservative colleagues, in 
which one of Vested Property’s greatest 
swords was shown to have two edges, to 
cut two ways. Chief Justice Hughes ex- 
plained how Federal court injunctions, 
often wielded by employers to cripple 
labor unions, might be available to labor 
unions to defend themselves against their 
employers. 

The Case. In 1926 Congress passed the 
Railway Labor Act setting up the U. S. 
Board of Mediation to settle disputes be- 
tween carriers and brotherhoods, and pro- 
viding that each side should be free to 
designate its agents by “collective action, 
without interference, influence or coercion 
by either party over the self-organization 








of the other.” In 1927 a wage dispute 
arose between the Texas & New Orleans 
R. R. (a Southern Pacific subsidiary) and 
the Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks. When the Brotherhood began to 
choose its representatives to appear before 
the Board of Mediation, the railroad or- 
ganized a company union, attempted to 
inveigle Brotherhood men into it. On the 
ground that the railroad would by this 
means control both sides of the wage 
argument before the Board of Mediation, 
the Brotherhood asked U. S. District Judge 
Joseph Chappell Hutcheson Jr. of Texas 
for an order restraining the company from 
interfering with the Brotherhood’s organ- 
ization. It was charged that 1,700 Brothers 
had been intimidated into joining the com- 
pany’s union. 

In February 1928 Judge Hutcheson is- 
sued one of the very few injunctions on 
the side of Labor. He ordered the railroad 
to dissolve its company union and leave 
the Brotherhood alone. S. P. attorneys 
hastened to the Supreme Court with an 
appeal, claiming the Railway Labor Act 
was unconstitutional because it deprived 
their clients of “property rights” (7. e. se- 
lection of employes) without due process 
of law. 

The Decision. Chief Justice Hughes, 
upholding the constitutionality of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, found Labor’s injunction 
a proper means of keeping the railroad 
from violating the law. Said he: “The 
legality of collective action on the part 
of employes in order to safeguard their 
proper interests is not to be disputed. . . . 
Such collective action would be a mockery 
if representation were made futile by inter- 
ferences with freedom of choice. . . .” 

Meanwhile at Houston the Brotherhood 
had on file in the U. S. court a petition 
that Henry Morris Lull, executive vice 
president of the road, George Stewart 
Waid, general manager, and John Givens 
Torain, assistant to Mr. Waid, had vio- 
lated the provisions of the injunction and 
therefore should be sent to jail until they 
purged .themselves of contempt. The 
Brotherhood alleged these S. P. officials 
had failed to dissolve the company union 
and to cease interference with brotherhood 
affairs, as Judge Hutcheson had ordered. 
Filed last February, this petition, by joint 
agreement, was held in abeyance until the 
Supreme Court should rule on the validity 
of the injunction. Fortified by last week’s 
decision the Brotherhood pressed to punish 
its employers as insistently as any em- 
ployer would seek to penalize a brother- 
hood that disobeyed a court’s order. 


CONSERVATION 


Oil into Trees 

Trust-busting and conservation were two 
prime preoccupations of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. At his instigation John 
Davison Rockefeller’s Standard Oil trust 
was ultimately smashed to bits. At his 
instigation five of the Government’s 21 
national parks came into being. Were he 
alive today, he would have'the satisfaction 
of seeing the remains of a thing he hated 
at work for a thing he loved, Rockefeller 
money developing a national park. 

For last week Secretary of the Interior 
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Wilbur announced that the U. S. had just 
taken title to 13,000 acres of timberland 
owned by Sugar Pine Lumber Co. in the 
heart of Yosemite National Park. The 
U. S. paid $3,300,000 for the tract, half 
the purchase price being donated by John 
D. Rockefeller Jr.* Last year, over the 
vigorous protest of Senator Thomas James 
Walsh of Montana who owns a summer 
home in Glacier National Park, Congress 
ordered the Interior Department to buy 
up all private land within national parks 
to save them from mutilation (T1me, Feb. 
18, 1929). Under the law the U. S. pays 
one-half of such cost, private contributors 
the other half. 

In his announcement of this first major 
acquisition of national park private land 
Secretary Wilbur made deep bows of 
gratitude to Mr. Rockefeller, to Michi- 
gan’s Congressman Louis C. Cramton, 
author of the purchase provision in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
and to the lumber company in Yosemite 
which had withheld cutting over its timber 
tract until the U. S. was ready to buy. 


CORRUPTION 


Angell’s Warning 

Among the many voices raised in Me- 
morial Day oratory last week was that of 
James Rowland Angell, A.B., A.M., 
Litt.D., LL.D., President of Yale Uni- 
versity. Like many another orator of the 
day, he decried U. S. chauvinism, legal 
instability, corruption. But chiefly he 
indicted U. S. citizens, not their laws or 
leaders. Excerpt: “It is not primarily 
faithlessness to public trust, nor corrup- 
tion in its more overt forms, with which 
we are menaced. ... It is rather the 
sordid and vulgar spirit which at times 
apparently engulfs the masses of our 
people, magnifying money and the power 
which it conveys as the dominating forces 
in our national life.... Nor is it a 
negligible circumstance that public opinion 
is at times insensitive to the insidious 
threat of moral turpitude in high places, so 
that even a grave offender may be re- 
tained in public office. 

“A nation which has become cynical or 
tolerant or complacent in its attitude 
toward injustice or corruption, whether in 
public or in private life, which has for 
any reason become morally torpid, is in 
grave danger, no matter what its wealth 
or what its power.” 


STATES & CITIES 

Chicago’s Fair 

A threatening sky greyed the waters of 
Lake Michigan last week while Rufus 
Cutler Dawes stood on the cindery green- 
sward of Grant Park, Chicago, and re- 
ceived formal, oratorical permission “on 
behalf of President Kelly and the members 
of the South Park Commission” for what 
he was about to do. Then he climbed to 
the cab of a steamshovel which was there, 
pulled its control lever. Down rattled the 


*Mr. Rockefeller has also pledged five million 
dollars, on a 50-50 basis with Tennessee and 
North Carolina, for land purchases to create 
the Great Smoky National Park (Time, Feb. 
17). 
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shovel’s maw, dug dirt and, snorting, spat 
it aside. Ground was thus broken for 
the administration building of Chicago’s 
Century of Progress Exposition, the 1933 
World’s Fair, by its president. 

Five thousand miles away Mr. Dawes’s 
brother Charles, the staccato-voiced Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s, be- 
gan packing his trunks. He had obtained 
leave to return (sailing June 7) to Chicago 
for the purpose of erecting a suitable 
financial structure for the Fair. 

In the U. S. House of Representatives 
Chicago’s Congressman Carl Richard 
Chindblom offered a resolution asking 
President Hoover to appoint a commission 
to determine the Government’s participa- 
tion in the Fair. 

In Chicago, President Edward Joseph 
Kelly and five members of his South Park 
Commission were indicted last week for 
conspiring to defraud the Sanitary District 
of $5,000,000 in public monies. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Primary & Pupils 

In Iowa last week Congressman Lester 
Jesse Dickinson and Governor John Ham- 
mill rounded out their primary campaign 
for the Republican senatorial nomination 
with all the customary political gusto of 
the Midwest. Congressman Dickinson 
“stood on his record,” proclaimed this 
week’s vote “a referendum on President 
Hoover,” extolled the pending tariff bill. 
Governor Hammill also “stood on_ his 
record,” insisted President Hoover was no 
issue in Iowa, denounced the tariff bill. 

A final fillip to the campaign was the 
discovery by Dickinson supporters that 
the University of Iowa had sent to 20,000 
high-school pupils throughout the State an 
intelligence test which included for gram- 
matical correction the following sentence: 

“T believe that Congressman Dickinson's 
campaign, with its many meetings and 
speeches, are not pleasing the people he 
represents.” 

Immediately Addison M. Parker, Dick- 
inson campaign manager, charged that 
Governor Hammill had inspired this propa- 
ganda against his candidate. Governor 
Hammill denied the charge as did Walter 
Albert Jessup, president of the University 
of Iowa. Responsibility finally filtered 
down to a Professor Kirby who innocently 
said: 

“Tt didn’t occur to me when I composed 
the sentence that it might have a political 
bearing. It was used solely because it aptly 
illustrated use of the singular subject and 
plural verb.” 





=" 
Oregon Ousting 
Eleven days after he had won “vindica- 
tion” and the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination in Oregon’s primary, George 
W. Joseph, sharp-tongued Portland attor- 
ney, was last week disbarred for life by 
the State Supreme Court. In effect the 
court had ousted from his profession 
Oregon’s next Governor because the Re- 
publican nomination there is tantamount 
to election. 
Long and bitter had been Nominee 
Joseph’s controversies with the Supreme 
° 
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Court which reached their climax in the 
Wemme will case. E. Henry Wemme, 
rich Portland tentmaker, had had _ his 
friend, Mr. Joseph, draw him up an iron- 
bound will bequeathing half his estate to 
the Christian Science Church and half to 
heirs in Germany. Thomas Mannix ap- 








P.& A. 


NoMINEE JOSEPH 


. was vindicated before he was 
convicted. 


peared as counsel for those who sought 
to break the will. When the case came be- 
fore the Oregon Supreme Court, Mr. Joseph 
charged that Chief Justice Rand had had 
a mining deal with Mr. Mannix and was 
thus disqualified to hear the suit. Then he 
accused Mr. Mannix of plying Justice 
McBride with liquor to win favorable 
decisions. In the consequent uproar, Mr. 
Mannix filed a disbarment petition against 
Mr. Joseph who retaliated with a similar 
action against his opponent. 

When a committee who heard the evi- 
dence recommended his disbarment io the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Joseph announced 
himself as a candidate for Governor, made 
a stormy campaign on the very issue be- 
fore the court. He made much of his 
birth in a California log cabin, flayed the 
1o¢ fare charged on’ Portland trolleys, de- 
manded public ownership of public utili- 
ties. His chief opposition came from the 
Portland Oregonian. He won the guber- 
natorial nomination by 5,000 votes, which 
he considered cleared him of all oppro- 
brium, regardless of what the Supreme 
Court did to him. Permanently disbarred 
with him last week was Mr. Mannix. 

Nominee Joseph’s political credo, ex- 
pressed while he was a State Senator: 
“Keep ’em stirred up so they don’t pass 
anything. There are too many laws now.” 
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Hugo N. Frye 

Last month Editors Edward T. Horn 
and Lester A. Blummer of the “Berry 
Patch” (funny) column in the Cornell 
Daily Sun decided that the time had come 
to celebrate the 150th birthday of one 





Hugo N. Frye of Elmira, N. Y. To a Frye 
dinner at Ithaca they invited Vice Presi- 
dent Charles Curtis, Secretary of Labor 
James John Davis, Senator Joseph Ridg- 
way Grundy, Repubiican National Com- 
mittee Chairman Claudius Hart Huston, 
many another famed Republican. Because 
they knew their guests’ knowledge of local 
history was not so good as their own, the 
Cornell editors obligingly identified Mr. 
Frye in their invitations as follows: 

“This little-known patriot of Central 
New York has been deprived of the fame 
that should have been his for his part in 
the organization of the Republican Party 
in New York State. From his opposition 
to the Mexican War was born the idea of 
a political party that would incorporate 
the principles of protection for our indus- 
tries and freedom for the Negro. His 
slogans: ‘Protection for our Prosperity’ 
and ‘Freedom in the Land of the Free’ 
became the rallying cry of those honest 
farmers who later became the nucleus of 
the Republican Party in the Empire State.” 

When the young editors sat down to 
celebrate the Frye sesqui-centennial last 
week, none of their famed guests appeared, 
but most of them sent messages paying 
high tribute to Hugo N. Frye. 

Vice President Curtis: “I read with 
pleasure your intention to give a dinner 
honoring the memory of Hugo N. Frye, 
pioneer Republican of Elmira. I con- 
gratulate the Republicans on paying this 
respect to the memory of Frye and wish 
you a most successful occasion.” 

Secretary of Labor Davis: “It is a 
pleasure to testify to the career of that 
sturdy patriot who first planted the ideals 
of our party in this region of the country. 
If he were living today, he would be the 
first to rejoice in evidence everywhere 
present that our government is still safe 
in the hands of the people.” 

Congresswoman Ruth Pratt of New 
York City: “Greetings and all good wishes 
to all of you who gathered to pay tribute 
to the memory of Hugo N. Frye.” 

Next day the joke was out. Hugo N. 
Frye was even less than a memory; he 
was nothing more than a fabrication of 
the imaginations of Editors Horn and 
Blummer. 

When accounts of the ‘“You-Go-And- 
Fry” dinner were later read to the Senate 
by a playful Democrat, Vice President 
Curtis in his high chair grinned sheepishly, 
rubbed his hand over his red face. Mrs. 
Pratt said: “Ill admit the joke was on 
me.” Secretary Davis, fresh from his 
Pennsylvania campaign for the Senate 
where he learned that a politician must be 
ready to praise anybody, dead or alive, 
on a moment’s notice, felt his good nature 
had been imposed upon. The New York 
World spoke of a “sleazy kind of fawn- 
ing” by public men, was pleased “to see it 
trip its toe and come sprawling on its 
face.” 

When college authorities at Ithaca 
threatened to act against Editors Horn 
and Blummer, the young men succeeded 
in closing the affair by despatching to each 
gulled guest the following message: 

“We regret that what was intended as a 
campus prank should have been given such 


wide publicity. We intended no disrespect 
to you, your office or the Republican party 
and sincerely apologize for any annoyance 
we may have caused. We appreciate your 
good sportsmanship.” 


Heflin Divorce 
Senator James Thomas (‘‘Tom-Tom’’) 
Heflin of Alabama—whose mortal hate 
and fear of the Pope at Rome caused him 
to desert the Democratic party in 1928— 
is a widower. Nevertheless an action for 
divorce was formally filed against him in 
Chancery Court at Birmingham, Ala., last 
week. The charges: desertion and cruelty. 
The complainant: “Miss Southern De- 
mocracy.’ Excerpts from her petition: 

“Your complainant and your respond- 
ent |Heflin]' were married to each other 
in the fall of the year 1894 at Lafayette 
where the respondent was a lowly cotton 
grower and where your complainant first 
elevated him to the rank of a public officer. 

. . The respondent was a model husband 
and his courtship at Lafayette was swift 
and ardent. 

“Beginning in the spring of 1928 this 
respondent began to stay out late at night 
and was often seen in the company of dis- 
reputable characters known as ‘Repub- 
licans’; he came home in bad moods and 
would banefully mutter, ‘Raskobite’ at 
your complainant and her friends; he no 
longer cared for and fed the pet donkey 
that was their comfort during their mar- 
ried life but brought into their happy 
home an elephant to which he devoted his 
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“HusBaNnD” HEFLIN 


“(He] began to stay out late 
home in bad moods . . . would 
banefully mutter . . .” 


came 


entire time and attention. . . . He threat- 
ened to break your complainant up and 
destroy her forever. . . . 
A. BERKOWITZ 
Solicitor for the complainant.” 
Though the Chancery Court clerk ac- 
cepted the petition, Judge William Walker 
threw it out, saying: “While witty, it is 
beneath the dignity of this court.” 


TIME 
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Tenth Olympics 


From the portico of the formal, old- 
fashioned building in Berlin that used to 
be the assembly hall of the Prussian upper 
house, last week fluttered a flag embel- 
lished with five interlinking rings. It was 
the flag of the International Olympic Com- 
mittee, the five rings symbolizing the 
brotherly accord, in sport, of five conti- 
nents. Inside the former Herrenhaus met 
delegates from 45 nations to the Olympic 
Congress. They talked all week, making 
plans and taking cognizance of plans al- 
ready carried out for the Tenth Olympic 
Games, to be held in Los Angeles in 1932.* 

Women’s Events. Count Baillet- 
Latour, French delegate and President of 
the Congress, proposed that women be 
excluded from track, field and fencing 
events. Other delegates, mainly U. S. and 
German, rose in debate. The Count sup- 
ported his proposal by reminding the 
Congress of the 800-metre event for wom- 
en at Amsterdam in 1928, in which sev- 
eral girls collapsed. Gustavus Kirby, U. S. 
delegate, led the opposition. The French 
proposal, finally put to vote, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. In the Olympic 
games of 1932 women will run, fence and 
hurdle, swim, skate and ski. 

Stadia. At Amsterdam there was only 
one training field. At Los Angeles there 
will be 15. Seat facilities of the Los 
Angeles stadium have been increased from 
76,000 to 105,000. The Olympic Audi- 
torium is ready with 12,000 seats for the 
boxing, wrestling and weight-lifting events. 
The museum next the Coliseum will be 
used for the Olympic’s fine arts exhibition, 
and a special arena has been built for 
fencing. An Olympic village with houses 
for competitors will be put up on the 
borders of town. The State of California 
has contributed $1,000,000 for expenses; 
private citizens have raised $1,000,000 
which will not be made up to them by the 
gate receipts but will earn dividends as 
local advertising. 

Hockey. The U. S. did not have a 
hockey team in the last Olympic games. 
The difficulty of finding an amateur hockey 
team in the U. S. is that most amateurs 
get money out of playing. In Manhattan 
the A. A. U. unofficially accepted the job 
of developing a team for 1932. 

“Broken Time.” The Argentine dele- 
gate bluntly proposed that it be deemed 
proper for athletes to be reimbursed for 
the time they spent away from their jobs. 
The Belgians were for compromise, but 
the British delegates used the word 
“sportsmanship” so many times that the 
Argentine proposal was vetoed. Olympic 
athletes will be ruled out if they receive 
any compensation for loss of salary. Mini- 
mum expense for each visiting athlete: 
$400. 

1896, 
1906, 
1920, 


modern times: 
Athens; 1900, Paris; 1904, St. Louis; 
Athens; 1908, London; 1912, Stockholm; 
Antwerp; 1924, Paris; 1928, Amsterdam. 

Olympic games of ancient times: abolished in 
389 A. D. by Christian Emperor Theodosius 
after having survived nearly 12 centuries. Sport 
history states that the last Olympic games ended 
in a riot brought on by bitter dispute between 
the Greeks who were strictly amateurs and the 
professionalized Romans. 


*Olympic Games of 


At St. Andrews 

Because the British amateur champion- 
ship was the only major golf event which 
Bobby Jones had never won, because he 
privately admitted that to win it was his 
keenest ambition, because no matter how 
things might come out he was obviously 
the best golfer entered, critics in their 
despatches and sport followers in their 
talk discussed last week’s tournament from 
a standpoint of “Jones against the field.” 
But few experts figured that he was sure 
to win. Even the greatest golfer in the 
world must have a bad round now and 
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© Keystone 
RoGER WETHERED 


After the fruit salad and milk came he. 


then, and in any tournament where five 
days of 18-hole matches lead up to a 36- 
hole final chances are high that one of 
Jones’s mediocre rounds will coincide with 
a spurt of brilliance by some opponent. 
Short matches have bothered Jones badly 
enough in the U. S. amateur, in which 
only the highest 32 qualifiers are allowed 
to start. In the British Amateur there is 
no medal play elimination and the winner 
may be someone who, whether a good or 
middling golfer, happens to have a long 
streak of luck. 

The excitement was to see who would 
put Jones out, as in previous years. 
Anxious to be on hand when this happened, 
prodigious crowds swarmed over St. 
Andrews day after day. People pushed 
each other into ponds and bunkers.* Stew- 
ards shouted and waved red flags. Three 
times it took more than five minutes by 
the clock on the tower of the Royal & 
Ancient Clubhouse to clear the 18th fair- 
way for the final hole, and each of these 
times the mob had come over in response 
to the news that Jones was in danger. 

The first time was when Jones was play- 


*U. S. Walker Cup players trying St. Andrews 
for the first time were amazed to find how 
primitive and ungroomed the Royal & Ancient 
course really is, with its public pathways worn 
by people crossing it on the way to the beach, 
its rough greens and sheep-cropped fairways, its 
gorse and hummocks and vague stretches of 
ground neither rough nor fairway. 
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ing big Cyril Tolley, last year’s British 
amateur champion, reckless, huge-shoul- 
dered, one of the longest drivers in the 
world. They were all even at the turn. 
They won holes almost in alternation to 
the 18th. Both were slipshod around the 
green and unsure in the pits, with Tolley 
driving farther and hitting the ball harder, 
but taking many chances, as golfers usually 
do when playing Jones. Tolley could have 
won on the 18th if he had sent his putt 
down. On the rgth Jones laid him a dead 
stymie. 

The next time the 18th fairway was 
hard to clear was when Jones finished 
against Harrison R. (“Jimmy”) Johnston, 
the U. S. amateur champion. Jones was 
four up at the 13th. After the 17th he was 
only one up and seemed to have forgotten 
how to play. He had to halve the 18th to 
win, and did. 

The last time Jones was pressed was 
when playing lean, impassive George Voigt, 
best iron-shot maker of U. S. amateurs 
but a short driver, whose amateur standing 
was once questioned by the U. S. G. A. on 
the suspicion that he was giving golf les- 
sons to his Washington, D. C. employer. 
Jones missed a five-foot putt on the 8th, 
another at the roth and cut his drive into 
a whin at the 12th. Voigt was two up. 
Here Voigt began to slip. He drove out of 
bounds and lost the 15th. At the Railway 
Hole he played into Principal’s Nose, 
famed bunker. Suddenly Jones found his 
putting touch. Needing a long putt for 
a half at the 17th to avoid going home one 
down, he sank it. It was his most impor- 
tant shot of the day. Voigt was weak 
climbing out of the Valley of Sin (swale 
in front of the 18th green) and Jones won 
this hole and the match. 

The final was almost pure formality, but 
very pleasant. Lanky Roger Wethered, 
champion in 1923, is one of those easy- 
going, impersonal British sportsmen who 
consider it bad form to show their desire 
to win. His sister Joyce, British women’s 
champion, who trounced her brother in a 
practice foursome with Jones before the 
tournament, followed the play as though 
it were just a rather specially jolly match, 
with an inevitable conclusion, between her 
brother and a friend. After a good first 
nine, Brother Roger went, as usual, erratic. 
Jones stayed at top form. Four up at 
lunch, he ate a fruit salad, drank a glass 
of milk, went out and finished off match 
and title, 7 & 6. 


Who Won 

@, The Columbia varsity crew: the Childs’ 
Cup race on the smooth Schuylkill River 
at Philadelphia with Pennsylvania a length 
behind; Princeton, third. 

@ The Southern California track team: 
the intercollegiate championship at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. with 44} points; Stanford 
second, 36} points; Harvard, 234. Sprinter 
Frank Wycoff won the r1oo-yd. dash but 
failed to break the world’s record (TIME, 
June 2). 

@ Billy Arnold, motor race driver: the 
500-mi. Memorial Day race at Indianapo- 
lis Motor Speedway, while a thief made 
off with his private car parked outside the 
track. Said Speedster Arnold: “I'd like to 
find whoever took it. I’d give him a title 
to the darn thing.” 
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Studebaker Commander Eight Regal Roadster, for four... five wire wheels standard equipment 


When you buy an eight...as you will.. choose a Champion! Inevitably, you 


will buy an eight — if, indeed, you do not already own one. Choose a seasoned Champion 


when you buy... one of Studebaker’s three great Eights, which hold more American stock 
car records than all other makes combined. Studebaker’s famous achievement — 30,000 miles 


in 26,326 minutes elapsed time—has stood since August, 1928, she oficial world’s record, un- 
approached. More than 100,000 Studebaker Champion Eights roll the roads today. 


When a champion costs no more to drive or to own, why accept less for your money? 


TUDEBAKER 


Builol er of Champions 
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RECORD-BREAKING CAR IMPROVED 
-AND LOWER IN PRICE 


NOW « « THE FINER 


CHRYSLER 


The record-breaking De Soto Six 
not only has been improved, but 
the achievement is made all the 
more notable by a lower price. 

Even before these betterments of 
today, De Soto Six was so outstand- 
ingly fine that it broke all sales 
records for a first-year car—so good 
that it continued its huge success 
for 22 months without any change 
in design, engineering or price. 

Today’s finer De Soto Six, with 
its bigger, more powerful engine, 


is even smoother and quieter than 


MOTORS 


PRODUCT 


before. Its new Steelweld body is 
today’s last word in body strength 
and body silence, and a big ad- 
vance in comfort and safety. 
Beauty, smartness and luxury 
are instantly apparent. 

Today’s finer De Soto Six, at a 
lower price, is more than ever 
the unapproached leader of its 


field in value. 

1 1 1 
Roadster, $810; Phaeton, $830; Business 
Coupe, $830; De Luxe Coupe, $860; Four- 
Door Sedan, $875; Convertible Coupe, 


$945. All prices f. o. b. factory. 


INCREASED POWER—GREAT PERFORMANCE—STEELWELD* BODY 


* A new type of fine-car body construction — steel 
welded to steel—no joints—utmost solidity—a dis- 
tinct advance in body silence, strength and safety. 


©) 1930 by De Soto Motor Corporation 
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WORTHY COMPANION CAR TO THE WORLD’S LOWEST-PRICED EIGHT 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Unknown 

In England this scandalous story has 
lately spread: “At the War Office they 
know who the Unknown Soldier is. 
They've known it all along!” 

If “they” know, the Rev. G. Ken- 
dall knows. He was Senior Chaplain of 
His Majesty’s 63rd naval division during 
the War. He brought Britain’s officially 
nameless hero home. 

“He is absolutely unknown!” said Mr. 
Kendall with some heat last week. 

To hard-boiled, suspicious newshawks, 
the clergyman explained. He said that 
near Ypres, Arras, Cambrai, on the Marne 
and “in two other salients” a total of six 
shell-torn and unrecognizable bodies of 
British soldiers were disinterred by an 
impartial commission of which he was a 
member. Placed in six coffins, all exactly 
alike, the unknown candidates for im- 
mortal, anonymous fame were stacked in 
a soldiers’ hut, draped with the Union 
Jack. 

To make cheating absolutely impos- 
sible, all concerned then retired to a dis- 
tance. .Lastly “a British officer of very 
high rank” was blindfolded, led into the 
hut, which he had not previously entered. 
Groping about he finally touched one of 
the coffins, chose the Unknown. 


~~ } 


“Parity in Tariffs!” 

With unemployment in Great Britain 
nearing the 2,000,000 mark (an increase 
of 500,000 since the Labor Cabinet took 
office) -Prime- Minister James Ramsay 
MacDonald faced a turbulent House of 
Commons last week, barely squeaked by 
again, with a majority of but 29. 

Liberal Leader Lloyd George, who, by 
abstaining with so Liberals, spared the 
Government defeat, complained omi- 
nously : “Mr. Snowden treats me nowadays 
as if I were Mr. Churchill!”* (bitterest 
Snowden foe). An impression grew that 
Scot MacDonald may be riding for a fall, 
partly due to Chancellor Snowden’s tsar- 
istic way with the Cabinet’s friends, partly 
because Minister-in-Charge-of-Unemploy- 
ment James Henry Thomas is “up against 
it” (as he himself said last week), but 
chiefly because recent by-elections have 
suggested that the country may be veering 
toward the Conservative Party’s scheme to 
try out tariffs as an unemployment cure. 

Arguing ingeniously last week in the 
House of Commons, Conservative Leader 
Stanley Baldwin said: “I agree that high 
tariffs are a bar to world business, but you 
cannot get those tariffs reduced so long as 
you leave our own market a world dump- 


*Mr. Lloyd George might just as well have 
said, “. . . as if I were Mrs. Elizabeth Tar- 
rat.” Mrs. Tarratt is Chancellor Snowden’s 85- 
year-old next door neighbor in Surrey. When 
aged Mrs. Tarratt built a fence on property ad- 
joining Mr. Snowden’s Eden Lodge, the wizened 
Chancellor promptly had it chopped down, de- 
clared it was on public land. Mrs, Tarratt went 
to the rural council, received a writ declaring 
that the land was not public but her very own. 
Last week she ordered a new, indestructible wire 
fence erected, dared Mr. Snowden to lay a finger 
on it. 


ing ground. I want disarmament in tariffs 
as much as I want disarmament in arms. 
But how do you get disarmament in arms? 
By dealing among equals! America and 
ourselves can go into a conference and 
settle something, but, supposing Switzer- 
land made proposals to America to reduce 
her navy, do you think she would do it? 
People can speak the same language when 
on tariff equality. We can only protest.” 


——.¢ ——_ 
Leech & Bloom 
Rheumatic pains in His Majesty’s right 
hip (“nothing serious”) kept George V 
from standing before or sitting upon his 
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British newsfolk were engaged. 


Throne last week. Nevertheless the last 
two Royal Courts of the season were held, 
with Queen Mary, who became 63 last 
week, standing with tireless grace for three 
hours before /er Throne. 

George V’s birthday gift-to the Queen 
and Empress whom he calls “May” was 
a diamond pendant. No one could say 
whether she wore it or not at the Court, 
so encrusted was she with ropes, pendants 
and brooches of diamonds. 

Of the 14 U. S. citizenesses presented 
Miss Carolyn Farrar Apperson Leech of 
Louisville, Ky. and Miss Vera Bloom of 
New York most engaged British newsfolk. 
They learned from southern friends of 
Miss Leech that “she founded the inter- 
national observance of Armistice Day.” 
Miss Bloom, they discovered, is a daughter 
of the man who built the Midway Plais- 
ance at Chicago’s World’s Fair, Congress- 
man Sol Bloom of New York (Dem.). 
Honor 

Mightily did the King-Emperor please 
his subjects last week by naming in his 
birthday honors list intrepid little Amy 
Johnson, 23, who flew entirely alone from 
England to Australia, to be Commander 
of the British Empire. 


INDIA 
Rule, Riots & Rain 

Nearly 2,000 people were injured, more 
than 200 killed in India last week as a 
result of fierce riots in the north (Pesha- 
war), east (Rangoon and Dacca), west 
(Bombay), and in the centre (Lucknow). 

“Self-Government.” Always some- 
what emotional, Prime Minister Ramsay 
MacDonald said last week apropos of 
India: 

“There must be no deflection from the 
goal of self-government! The British Em- 
pire can only survive the fate of its prede- 
cessors, which crashed inevitably as the 
circumstances which created them passed 
away, if it can adapt itself to the new needs 
of an ever-changing world.” 

What this actually meant appeared 
when Secretary for India Wedgewood 
Benn told the House of Commons that the 
Cabinet was not attempting conciliation 
with St. Gandhi or other leaders of the 
Indian struggle for self-government. 


“We must wait for the restoration of 
normal conditions,’ said Captain Benn 
squaring his jaw. He also asked for an 
appropriation of $650,000 for the India 
office. 

“Sheer Force.” The Federation of In- 
dian chambers of commerce manifestoed 
last week to the viceroy: “There is no 
hope for collapse of the movement inaugu- 
rated more than two months ago by Ma- 
hatma Gandhi.... Two courses are 
open: either rule by sheer force or con- 
ciliate.” The Federation recommended 
conciliation. But Baron Irwin from his 
viceregal lodge at Simla replied by issuing 
two new edicts: 1) making even “peace- 
ful picketing” a crime; 2) giving those 
who exhort people not to pay taxes as hard 
punishment as those who do not pay. 

40,000. Gandhimen to the number of 
40,000 advanced last week on the largest 
British salt reserve (at Wadala near Bom- 
bay), defended by 250 native police, 28 
British sergeants. Correspondent Webb 
Miller of United Press was allowed to 
cable that he saw police break their 
staves upon the unresisting bodies of the 
Gandhimen. The 40,000 gradually en- 
gulfed the police, seized much of the salt, 
departed, 

Not thus peaceful was the rioting in 
Rangoon between Burmese and Indian 
workers (the latter Mohammedan) over a 
local issue unrelated to St. Gandhi’s move- 
ment. The fact that British police fired 
on and killed Rangoon Mohammedans, 
however, inflamed other Mohammedans, 
and soon 5,000 of the faith were rioting 
furiously in support of St. Gandhi at 
Bombay. 

Rain. Next day all over India driblets 
of rain began to fall. More than simply 
the beginning of the torrential monsoon 
season, the showers signalized the entry of 
St. Gandhi’s campaign into its second, 
more serious phase, that of non-payment 
of taxes. With the monsoons, salt marshes 
become morasses of mud and slime, inac- 
cessible alike to the Briton and to the 
Gandhiman. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 

g8C 

After an extensive survey the French 
Society for the Promotion of Higher Moral 
Standards announced at Paris last week: 
“It has been found that the average pen- 
alty imposed upon an adulterous wife by 
the French courts is a fine of 25 francs” 
(98¢). 
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Economic Traitor? 

Popular Poet-Ambassador Paul Claudel, 
in Paris last week on a furlough from his 
Washington post, had with him his Pack- 
ard. 

“Did you ever see such a fine car?” he 
cried to Paris reporters. Next day 
L’Oeuvre flayed M. Claudel as an eco- 
nomic traitor to the French motor in- 
dustry, wound up by chastising him for 
not serving enough wine at his Embassy. 

In the opinion of L’Oeuvre the “good- 
ness” of notre bon vin should be proved 
to Dry U. S citizens on every possible 
occasion, especially by the French Am- 
bassador, yet M. Claudel has the repu- 
tation of serving less than any of his pred- 
ecessors. Sneered L’Oeuvre with pointed 
sarcasm: “Of course it is not the business 
of an Ambassador to go around saying 
nasty things about the nation to which he 
is accredited. But... etc. .. ec.” 
In short, M. Claudel should say nice 
things about French things. 


SWEDEN 


Out on Wheat 

Defeated in both houses of the Riksdag 
on its proposal to boost the tariff on im- 
ported wheat, Sweden’s cabinet, headed 
by conservative Admiral Arvid Lindman, 
sent in its resignations last week. 

The Lindman cabinet was conservative 
in complexion. It had been in office since 
October, 1928, but recently was bereft of 
a working majority in both Riksdag cham- 
bers. 


GERMANY 
Adam’s Apple 


Into German politics last week a big 
red apple of discord was flung by Minister 
of Labor Adam Stegerwald. Up to now it 
has been very much the fashion for Ger- 
man statesmen to paint their country as 
poor, to picture their businessmen as 
pressed for cash, dependent on foreign 
loans. With blazing frankness Herr Steger- 
wald revealed that today the German 
moneyed class have on loan abroad more 
than eight billion marks ($2,000,000,000). 
This sum would suffice to meet Germany’s 
“crushing payments” under the Young 
Plan for four years. 

Mincing no words, brusque Adam Ste- 
gerwald charged that in view of the crying 
need of German industry for loans “this 
conduct on the part of German capitalists 
is unpatriotic and deserves the severest 
condemnation!” 

Going even further the Minister of 
Labor pointed out that eight billion marks 














Fotograms 


ADAM STEGERWALD 
He told the Mark to stay at home. 


also represents approximately the sum 
which U. S. citizens now have tied up in 
German investments. “If our investment 
field is good enough for American capi- 
talists,” said he in effect to German capi- 
talists, “it should be good enough for you!” 


-——- 





“Vampire” Coachman 


After 16 months of strenuous detective 
work by some of Germany’s greatest crimi- 
nologists, one Peter Kuerten, 47, was 
arrested last week, charged with being the 
famed “Diisseldorf Vampire” (Time, Jan. 
13). 

Herr Kuerten is a retired family coach- 
man, scrupulously clean and neat, polite 
spoken, with a grave, impressive face. His 
fellow servants thought nothing of his one 
eccentricity: a passion for studying geog- 
raphy. In arresting Coachman Kuerten 
last week, the police pointed out that this 
hobby dovetailed nicely with the “Diissel- 
dorf Vampire’s” habit of sending to local 
newspapers, small, carefully drawn maps 
illustrating each of his ghastly crimes. 

After 24 hours of the kind of treat- 
ment police know how to give a suspect, 
Peter Kuerten confessed to some seven 
murders and six attacks on Diisseldorf 
women and girls. Since this would account 
for more than half the “vampire crimes,” 
the police called it a day, gave their well- 
badgered prisoner a rest. Said he: “The 
quicker I lose my head now, the happier I 
shall be.” 

Terrible though his crimes are, Coach- 
man Kuerten ranks third on the list of 
Germany’s post-War “mass murderers.” 
His record was exceeded by “Harrman of 
Hanover” and “Angerstein of North Ger- 
many”—probably the most ferocious, 
wholesale destroyers of life (except in 
Wartime) since the Middle Ages. Oddly 
enough last week, the heirs of Killer 
Angerstein collected on his life insurance. 
After prolonged litigation the court heid 
that beheading (the official German mode 





of execution) constitutes “death” within 
the meaning of an ordinary insurance 
policy. 

About the crimes of Diisseldorf’s coach- 
man there was nothing remarkable, except 
that for 16 months their author invariably 
escaped. His weapon was a common pen- 
knife. Walking up to a woman in some 
secluded spot he would address her courte- 
ously, watch his chance to seize her with a 
firm, stifling grip: In a nearby shelter of 
some sort—always carefully chosen— 
Coachman Kuerten would then deal with 
his victim, usually ending by hacking her 
lifeless body into an almost unrecogniz- 
able state with his penknife. 

Opponents of the famed criminological 
thesis which says “It is insane to commit 
murder, therefore every murderer is in- 
sane, therefore no murderer should be 
punished,” observed last week that in Ger- 
many this syllogism seems to have badly 
broken down. Triumphantly they pointed 
out that Coachman Kuerten, Harrman and 
Angerstein all lived orderly lives apart 
from their crimes, showed no other symp- 
toms of insanity, seemed to be actuated 
as killers by what one detective last week 
called “sane malice.” 

That Coachman Kuerten was caught re- 
sulted from his soft-heartedness in not 
actually killing some nine women whom he 
attacked, merely pricking and_ slashing 
them lightly with his penknife and letting 
them go. One such victim recognized and 
later denounced him to the completely 
baffled police. His wife sobbed last week: 
“T don’t understand. I can’t believe it! 
Peter was always so kind and gentle to 


me.” 
HUNGARY 
100% King 

A great lady of most compelling and 
imperial mien is the Archduchess Isabella. 
The Austro-Hungarian Court has fallen, 
vanished, but in Budapest sie holds court. 
So for that matter does her neighbor the 
Archduchess Augusta. It is no secret that 
members of the Corps Diplomatique, in- 
cluding the U. S. Minister, attend these 
“courts,” bow with deepest consideration 
to their archducal hostess, and, approach- 
ing the large, thronelike-chair on which the 
Archduchess (either Isabella or Augusta) 
sits, kiss the back of her white-gloved right 
hand. The left hand is not gloved, a re- 
minder that the sole purpose of the right 
glove is to protect Imperial Habsburg flesh 
from contact with lips of lesser clay. By 
no means ridiculous, the illegal “Royalty” 
of Budapest are taken in deadly earnest by 
the populace, by policemen who snap to 
attention as the “Royal” motors pass, even 
by His Serene Highness Governor Horthy 
of the Kingdom of Hungary, who acts as 
regent for the vacant but existing Throne. 
Last week the Archduchess Isabella was 
reported “prostrated,” and H. I. H. is not 
easily prostrated. All Budapest, all Hun- 
gary was agog. 

It is commonly said that $2,000,000 has 
been spent by Isabella and rich Hungar- 
ian associates to promote the candidacy of 
her son Albrecht for the Throne. This 
was the great lady’s second attempt to 
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snatch the Crown of St. Stephen for one 
of her blood. Before the War she tried, 
with the consent and active encouragement 
of doddering old Emperor Franz Josef, to 
marry one of her daughters to the heir 
apparent, Archduke Franz Ferdinand. At 
her palace in Pressburg, where he had been 
invited to fall in love with her daughter, 
the obstinate young man conceived a blind 
passion for Sophie Countess Chotek, a 
mere lady-in-waiting to Isabella. 

To the scandal of all Austria-Hungary, 
Franz Ferdinand married his Sophie. 
Later they were assassinated together at 
Serajevo. Whispers have it that implac- 
able Archduchess Isabella’s comment on 
the crime which started the World War 


was: “It served them right!” 


In her second campaign for the Crown, 
this rather térrible old lady has been aided 
by quite the most resolute and grim of 
Hungarian statesmen, Julius Ritter Gém- 
bés von Jakfa, Minister of War. Soon 
after his appointment (Time, Oct. 21), he 
restored the practice of flogging Hungarian 
soldiers for the slightest infraction, an 
historic Habsburg barbarity abolished in 
1855 by Franz Josef. Tooth and nail War 
Minister GOmbés has fought the restora- 
tion of Karl’s son, famed “Little Otto.” 
Several times the election of Isabella’s 
Albrecht as King of Hungary has seemed 
almost a sure thing. But suddenly, fort- 
night ago, Albrecht sought out “Little 
Otto” in Belgium, knelt before him, ac- 
knowledged him as the legitimate King of 
Hungary, swore fealty (Tre, June 2). In 
Budapest it was at first assumed that this 
astounding act must be the result of some 
particularly devious deal between the Ot- 
toists and the Albrechtists. Last week 
amid the prostration of Archduchess Isa- 
bella the truth came out. 

Albrecht had disobeyed and deceived his 
mother. She knew nothing about his kneel- 
ing to “Little Otto” until it was all over. 
The rich Hungarians who had staked $2,- 
000,000 on Albrecht’s candidacy knew 
nothing. Grim Julius Gémbés was not in 
the secret. It appeared that Albrecht, 
running true to form as a decadent, wench- 
conscious Habsburg Archduke, had re- 
nounced his chances for the Throne—for 
a woman, 


Month ago Archduchess Isabella’s suave 
Majordomo scouted rumors that the Arch- 
duke Albrecht was thinking of marrying 
one Frau Kallay who was getting a di- 
vorce, broadly hinted that she would be- 
come his mistress. This of course would 
not have affected his candidacy—a King 
may look, and more than look, at a wench. 
But to her horror Archduchess Isabella 
discovered that her son was resolved to 
marry the woman, had set his heart on her 
as stubbornly as Franz Ferdinand fixed 
his on Sophie Chotek. 

In terrible rage, seeing her blood about 
to be balked of the Throne a second time, 
and again by a woman of the people, am- 
bitious Isabella ordered Albrecht to take 
a cruise to South America “to forget.”* 


eee 

*Marie of Rumania once sent her Carol (then 
Crown Prince) around the world to forget a 
wench. But as soon as he got home he picked 
her up again, then forgot her and six years 
later picked another. 








P.G& A. 
ARCHDUCHESS ISABELLA 


Another scapegrace son laid her 
“prostrate.” 


With crafty meekness, Son Albrecht said 
he would obey his compelling, imperial 
mother. He duly set out for South Amer- 
ica as she commanded, but stopped off for 
a day in Belgium to ruin her life work. 


When what Albrecht had done became 
known in Budapest last week, the “Free 
Electors of Hungary” assembled fearfully, 
debated nearly all night. Since their can- 
didate had ditched them, the only possible 
future King for Hungary would seem to 
be “Little Otto.” If and when proclaimed 
he may be expected to take vengeance on 
Julius GémbGs e¢ al., not to mention Isa- 
bella. For comfort the fearful gathering 
looked to Count Stephen Bethlen de Beth- 
len, Prime Minister, who is said to have 
enlisted Signor Benito Mussolini’s support 
for a Hungarian restoration—the new 
King to marry an Italian princess (TIME, 
June 2). Although recently rumored a 
supporter of Otto, Count Bethlen was 
formerly supposed to be an Albrechtist, 
and is well known to be a complete oppor- 
tunist—capable of changing his whole 
program overnight. What would he say? 

The Count chose to deliver an oracle 
conveyed to the meeting by War Minister 
Gémbés: “Never fear! The Government 
will never permit a foreigner to mount the 
throne of Hungary.” 


This meant anything the Prime Minister 
chooses to make it mean. Little Otto is a 
“foreigner” only to the extent that he 
claims to be Emperor of Austria as well 
as King of Hungary. By renouncing the 
former claim (and there is no chance that 
the potent Austrian socialists would stand 
for a restoration) Otto could easily comply 
with the Count’s condition, ascend the 
Throne as a 100% Hungarian King. 


If he does choose, a way was at least 
indicated last week. Archduke Rainer 
Carl, an unimportant, very distant cousin, 
died in penury in Vienna a few days after 
Albrecht acclaimed Otto. Wily ex-Em- 
press Zita, Otto’s mother, saw in the death 


a chance to bring all remaining Habsburgs 
under her son’s banner. Magnificently she 
ordered a royal funeral for the pauper, 
had him interred next to the bones of 
Emperor Franz Josef and for the first 
time in more than a decade Vienna saw the 
yellow and black flag of the Habsburgs 
on public view. 


SPAIN 
“Excited by Abstentions” 


Stirred by its New York correspondent’s 
report that a Wet wind is now blowing 
across the U. S., Madrid’s great Catholic 
daily El Debate prepared last week for 
rain. 


“Our commerce in [wine with America 
prior to] 1919 was appreciable,” observed 
Editor Angel Herrera Oria, “‘but old figures 
are no indication now since American 
wealth has grown inconceivably since the 
War. .. . If these millions [of Ameri- 
cans] suddenly become consumers, we will 
find ourselves faced with a demand that 
will take a large commercial organization 
to meet since some people will have been 
excited by their long abstention and others 
of the new generation by the natural stimu- 
lation of curiosity concerning the un- 
known. 

“Tt is true that years may pass before 
the Volstead Act is modified, but for the 
battle in the wine markets of the United 
States, which will perhaps open in a few 
weeks, the other wine nations of Europe 
are now preparing themselves. Spain must 
not let other nations get in ahead of her!” 


Appetite 

At a single sitting last week Signor 
Benito Mussolini was observed to devour: 

A large pilau of rice, sprinkled with 
Parmesan cheese. 

A slice of cold boiled fish topped with 
mayonnaise. 

A whole roast pigeon. 


A salad. 

A robust plate of strawberries. 

Coffee. 

In Rome the Dictator’s personal physi- 
cian recalled that 7] Duce when perform- 
ing the sedentary brain work of statecraft 
keeps to a scant, frugal, almost womanish 
diet. His sudden excess of appetite, his 
unwonted he-man meals, are the result of 
exercise, both muscular and vocal, on his 


recent whirlwind speechmaking swing 
around northern Italy (Time, May 26, 
et seq.). 


“T feel perfectly tranquil and safe 
among this mass of workers,”* mildly ob- 
served JI Duce, no longer ravenous and 





*As editor of the original Fascist paper J// 
Popolo d’Italia in Milan, Signor Benito Musso- 
lini was threatened constantly by the Socialist 
Chamber of Labor, kept a quantity of hand 
grenades about his office to cow “the enemy.” 
An old employee, Margherita G. Sarfatti, writes 
in her authorized biography of // Duce that 
“one day, the office boy, all unconscious of 
danger, was about to light the fire in the stove, 
just then full of bombs.” She once reproved her 
editor gently thus: “Do you really think a 
bomb is quite a suitable thing to put a lighted 
cigaret on?” 
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raving, last week to 150,000 workmen in a 
third and placid speech at Milan—the 
speech of a man who has dined and is 
content. “. .. It is unnecessary to re- 
count what the Fascist Government has 
done for labor. We think of your inter- 
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Keystone 


A PosTPRANDIAL DISCOURSER 
He felt “perfectly tranquil and safe.” 


ests, all your needs, because we love you 
as workers and fellow-Italians. Today’s 
feast of labor sk.ws how the régime re- 
spects labor and the workers.” 

Upon 18 aged toilers who had worked 
for the same firms 50 years, and upon two 
who had records of 60 years, /i Duce then 
pinned the Fascist decoration known as 
“The Star of Labor.” 


JAPAN 
“Open, Orient!” 


The “Open, Sesame!” to Europe was 
spoken for millions of U. S. citizens when 
great trans-Atlantic lines established the 
moderate priced “Cabin Class” service and 
the bargain-rate “Tourist Third.” 

Up to last week the trans-Pacific lines 
had not thus “opened” the Orient to mod- 
est purses. Then into Seattle harbor 
chugged softly M.S. Hikawa Maru. 

Her owners are one of Japan’s great 
families, the House of Iwasaki. She flys 
the “N. Y. K.” flag of the Japan mail 
steamship company, famed Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. Beaming with satisfaction her 


passengers debarked from the first trans- 
Pacific “Cabin Class’ ($250), from the 
first trans-Pacific “Tourist Third” ($125). 
Hitherto it has cost some $300 to cross 
the Pacific in First and to cross in plain 
Second or plain Third has been even more 
infra dig than on the Atlantic. 





RUSSIA 
Everybody's Red Business 


(See front cover) 

A taciturnity without beginning, with- 
out end, shrouds the purpose and achieve- 
ments of Josef Vissarionovitch Dzhugash- 
vili, Dictator of Russia, called Stalin 
(pronounced Stahl-yn and meaning 
“Steel’’). 

If peace is menaced by Benito Mus- 
solini, at least, like an honest rattlesnake, 
he jangles his sword (Time, May 26, 
et seq.). Stalin acts without warning. At 
his sudden fiat, Trotsky (a Communist 
with a greater mame than Stalin’s own) 
was bundled out of Moscow on a few 
hours notice, exiled to Turkestan for a 
year, then banished (Time, Jan. 30, 1928). 
In decisions of state Stalin is equally 
abrupt. One jday he orders wholesale 
“liquidation” (extermination) of the kulak 
or “rich peasant” class, and the grim 
campaign begins (Trm_, Jan. 13, et seq.). 
A week, six months or two years later 
the Dictator may change his mind. As 
in the case of the anti-Religion campaign, 
he may modify or relax his whole program, 
reserving if not the Right then the 
Power to redouble persecution of the 
pious at his pleasure. 

Compared to Stalin and Communism, 
Mussolini and Fascism are _ negligible 
forces. More than 69 times larger than the 
Kingdom of Italy, the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics wields the might of the 
largest standing army on earth (725,000 
men—U. S. Army 136,217). To grasp 
even a fraction of Stalin’s purpose and 
achievements—which today are mainly 
economic—one must grapple with no easy 
map (see p. 25). Like stars in the firma- 
ment, like grains of caviar spread by a 
lavish Russian on his pancakes, are the 
elements of Stalin’s Five-Year Plan. 

Already these myriads of power plants, 
tractor works, mines, factories and whole 
new cities for workers have meant to 
U. S. business since the stockmarket 
crash $450,000,000 in contracts now being 
executed. Moreover Amtorg, the principal 
trade representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Manhattan, has bought more than 
$211,580,000 worth of U. S. goods in the 
past six years. 





As Stalin said recently: 

“With giant strides we move toward 
Lenin’s aims—Industrialization! Electri- 
fication!! MECHANIZATION!!!” 

Stalin and Religion. As a matter of 
course Stalin and every member of the 
Communist Party accept as gospel Lenin’s 
further dictum: “Religion is opium for 
the people.” 

Christian statesmen campaign, some- 
times vigorously, sometimes desultorily 
against opium. In much the same spirit 
Soviet statesmen campaign against re- 
ligion. With entire sincerity they believe 
that “Religion is opium for the people.” 
but they can spare only a fraction of their 
time for the anti-Religion crusade—now 
largely conducted by the Society of Mili- 
tant Atheists (600,000 members). 

Stalin and Revolution. Similarly the 





Dictator can take only a part-time interest 
in the Third International. This organiza- 
tion is defined in its official program as 
“The gravedigger of the Capitalist sys- 
tem.” Its frankly avowed purpose is to 
foment in every land “The World Revolu- 
tion of the World Proletariat.” It operates 
legally apart from the Soviet Government, 
actually with an interlocking directorate.* 

Naturally Stalin assists the Interna- 
tional. In his younger days the Dictator 
exploded bombs, arranged assassinations 
of Tsarist officials, robbed banks—all this 
to reduce the number of his Party’s ene- 
mies, increase the amount of Party funds. 
Six times he was exiled, six times escaped. 
Lenin, in recognition of the young man’s 
cold, keen, remorseless efficiency, nick- 
named him “Steel.” 

Exactly ‘where Stalin stands on the 
question of overthrowing the U. S. 
Government appears from what he said 
jast year in an address to the American 
Section+ of the Third International. 

“T consider that the Communist Party 
of the U. S. A. is one of the few Com- 
munist Parties to which history has con- 
fided decisive tasks from the viewpoint of 
the world revolutionary movement. The 
revolutionary crisis ...in the United 
States . .. is near. 

“ 


. . . The American Communist Party 
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International 
Henry Forp, COMRADE BRON 
Bron’s prophecy: for Trade’s sake, 
recognition. 


must be ready to meet the crisis fully 
armed to take over the direction of the 


*See William C. White’s able, authoritative 
description of the International in the current 
(June) Scribner’s Magazine, written after two 
and one-half years at the Institute of Soviet 
Law in Moscow. 

+Usually consisting of some 20 whites and 
about half as many Negroes from the U. S. who 
major in Propaganda and minor in Agitation, 
most of them at the Lenin school in Moscow, 
where they are paid $35 per month. Eventually 
they return to the U. S. Communist party, now 
claiming 12,000 members. Besides the Lenin 
school, the International operates in Moscow the 
University of the Struggling Workers of the East, 
and exclusively for Chinese revolutionaries, the 
Sun Yat Sen University. 
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future class war. You must prepare your- 
selves for this, Comrades, with all your 
strength and by every means!” 

Notice that Stalin was addressing U. S. 
citizens, exhorting the U. S. Communist 
Party. It is not necessary for the Inter- 
national to smuggle secret Russian agents 
into the U. S.—as they are often charged 
with doing—for by training U. S. citizens 
in Moscow a type of revolutionist is pro- 
duced who has every legal right to re-enter 
his native land. 

In the U. S., the actual title of the 
Communist Party used to be “The Work- 
ers’ Party,” was recently changed to “The 
Communist Party, U. S. A.” Leader: 
William Z. Foster, now in jail (Time, 
April 21). Organ: The Daily Worker. In 
Manhattan on March 6th last Mr. Foster 
said: “Charges have been made that this 
meeting tomorrow [which resulted in his 
arrest ] has been called by the Communist 
International in Russia. Well it has— 
what are you going to do about it?” 

Stalin and Business. Grateful indeed 
in these slack times are most U. S. busi- 
nessmen to receive orders from Dictator 
Stalin’s agents. Newsorgans which report 
every new contract to build up the Red 
State begin with the Wall Street Journal 
and by no means end with the Boston 
Herald, the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger, the 
Stockton (Calif.) Independent. 

Clippings from these and many another 
U. S. paper are proudly included in 
Soviet Economic Development and Ameri- 
can Business, a new book (Liveright, 
$1.50) by one of Stalin’s closest friends. 
Saul G. Bron, moonfaced Board Chairman 
of Arcos, the London Soviet trade office, 
recently Board Chairman for three years 
of Amtorg in New York. 

Comrade Bron’s logical conclusion: 
The U. S. will sooner or later, and probably 
sooner, extend full diplomatic recognition 
to Soviet Russia, because “American man- 
ufacturers and financiers are beginning to 
realize that the real possibilities of Soviet 
American trade cannot be attained under 
the present abnormal relations.” 

Stalin and Hoover. If U. S. business- 
men should refuse to sell Red Russia what 
she wants, gladly would British, German 
or even Japanese businessmen fill her 
orders. Christian, capitalist and patriot 
though he may be, the U. S. businessman 
has this perfect alibi for his traffic with 
the Reds. 

The only effective weapon business 
could draw against Stalin would be an 
international Capitalist boycott of the 
Soviet State. 

In Moscow this is the very thing Soviet 
statesmen expect, fear. As Communists 
they are arrayed against the Capitalist 
world. They expect it to fight back. When 
President Herbert Hoover and Prime 
Minister James Ramsay MacDonald sum- 
moned the London Naval Conference a 
queer thing happened in Moscow. News- 
organs directly under the Dictator’s thumb 
screamed with alarm, warned that at last 
representatives of the Capitalist nations 
were meeting to organize secretly a 
Capitalist attack upon and boycott of the 
Soviet proletariat. 

If Comrade Stalin were Quaker Hoover 
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that is what he would do—it may be fairly, 
logically assumed. 

Stalin and Congress. The last time 
U. S. Reds were investigated—by Attor- 
ney-General A. Mitchell Palmer in 1919— 
some 5,000 people were arrested and 263 
deported. Such action today would mean 





International 
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. spiking down the way for Giant 
Strides. 


a staggering loss to Business—cancella- 
tion of Soviet contracts by the tens of mil- 
lions. However, not all Congressmen are 
businessmen. Some think that to stamp 
out U. S. Communism now would be a 
national boon, cheap at any price. 

On this theory last week Representative 
Hamilton Fish Jr. of New York, red-hot 
anti-Red, was appointed chairman of a 
Congressional committee of five who will 
begin the 1930 Red hunt by calling three 
star witnesses: 1) Attorney-General 
Mitchell for the Department of Justice; 
2) Secretary of Labor Davis for informa- 
ton about Red immigrants; 3) Third Vice 
President Matthew Woll of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Stalin and Friends. Among potent 
U. —. business friends of Josef Vissariono- 
vitch Dzhugashvili are: 

Standard Oil, whose famed Ivy Led- 
better Lee is commonly said in Wall Street 
to be “the Soviet publicity man in the 
U. S.” Naturally no one thinks that Mr. 
Lee is “in the pay of the Reds.” He is 
simply friendly to friends of his employers 
who buy gargantuan quantities of Red Oil. 

General Electric is building, as part of 
a $100,000,000 contract, the four largest 
hydroelectric generators in the world 
(100,000 h. p. each) for installation some 
200 miles from Odessa on the Dnieper 
River (see map). 

Austin Co. of Cleveland, under a $50,- 
000,000 contract are erecting the City of 
Austingrad (see map), complete with 
tractor and automobile factories involving 
an additional $30,000,000 contract for 
parts and technical assistance with Ford 
Motor Corp. 
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Other business friends are General 
Motors, DuPont de Nemours, Interna- 
tional Harvester, John Deere Co., Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Radio Corp. and the U. S. 
Shipping Board, which sold the Reds a 
fleet of 25 cargo steamers (Time, Jan. 27). 
Banks which sent  business-getters to 
Moscow last year include National City, 
Chase National, Equitable Trust. 

No friends of Stalin are W. A. Harri- 
man & Co. who obtained a 22-year Russian 
manganese concession in 1925 but gave it 
up at a loss after three years, because the 
Soviet Government resorted to “petty 
abuses,” imposed “impossible conditions.” 
Today the Anglo-U. S. concessionaires of 
the Lena Gold Fields (see map) claim 
that they are being forced out by means 
equally “unfair.” 

Reports that President Ralph Budd of 
the U. S. Great Northern R. R. would 
spend “several years” assisting Soviet rail- 
way builders (Trme, May 12) simmered 
down to the fact that he and his son John, 
just graduated from Yale’s scientific 
school, sailed from Manhattan last week 
“to spend several weeks in making a sur- 
vey of the Russian-Siberian Railway facil- 
ities for the Soviet Government.” 

Five-Year Plan. Quoting official Soviet 
statistics, Comrade Bron shows in his 
book that the Five-Year Plan, now in its 
second year, has more than attained its 
industrial objectives, has fallen somewhat 
short in persuading the stubborn Russian 
peasant to plant as much seed as the 
Government wishes, to sell it at the price 
fixed by the Government, and to espouse 
with proper enthusiasm the Government's 
program of “collective farms” (Tre, 
Oct. 21, et seg.). Nevertheless 10,530,000 
acres are now under collective cultivation. 

Turksib. To date the most spectacular 
achievement under Stalin’s plan has been 
Turksib, a railroad which to Russians is 
pure romance. Citizens of the U. S. are 
seeing Turksib—romance and all—in an 
astonishing film now being distributed by 
Amkino, the U. S. representative of the 
Soviet film trust (see p. 48). 

Through blistering Turkestan desert. 
across mighty rivers and on over frozen 
Siberian steppes Turksib was built by a 
onetime U. S. “wobbly” and tramp, Wil- 
liam (“Wild Bill’) Shatov. Last week 
Wobbly Shatov’s road was traversed by 
its first trainload of U. S. tourists. 

In Tsarist times to ship Siberian grain 
to Turkestan by sail would have meant a 
detour of 2,500 miles via Samara (see 
map), would have been like shipping 
Massachusetts shoes to Florida via Den- 
ver, Col. “But now,” cry the Comrades. 
“Turksib has come!” Proud and exultant 
are they to see the sluggish Russian Bear, 
goaded by ruthless Dictator Stalin, thus 
take “giant strides.” 

Women. To Manhattan from Moscow, 
where he had purchased many a fur, re- 
turned last week Vice President Murray 
M. Singer of Fifth Avenue’s smart Berg- 
dorf-Goodman shop. Amazed he reported: 

“Russian women are so zealously in- 
terested in the success of the Soviet 
Government that they are not interested in 
what women are wearing in Paris or New 
York! They live in a different world.” 
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Cor. Epwarp V. RICKENBACKER, and a giant Fokker 30-passenger air-liner 


Every ONE has heard of “Eddie” Ricken- 
backer. Most of us think of him as a 
daredevil driver, a cool, skilful pilot, 
and a famous air-fighter. But how many 
realize that he is also an engineer of 
genius, and an executive of rare ability? 


Today Colonel Rickenbacker is Vice- 
president Director of Sales for Fokker 
Aircraft Corporation in America; Pres- 
ident of the Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way Corporation, and Chairman of the 
Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association. 


Eddie Rickenbacker was born in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1890. He grew up 
in the street and on the lots. He led his 
own gang. He was all bay. But when 
he was 12 his father died and suddenly 
he had to be a man. He got himself a 
job in a glass-works, at $4.80 a week. 


At 16 Eddie Rickenbacker had worked 
in many places, including a brewery, a 
shoe factory and a railway machine 
shop. Then came the turn of fate that 
shaped his life. He got a job with a 
man who repaired cars and bicycles. 


The “fleet” of cars on which young 
Eddie got his first experience comprised 
a one-cylinder Oldsmobile, a Waverly 
electric and a Locomobile “steamer.” He 
ran them and tinkered with them. But 
he wanted to know more about their 
inside workings than any one in the shop 
could tell him. That was when he en- 
rolled for the Automobile Course with the 
International Correspondence Schools. 


For two years he did a double shift 
— all day on the repair work and half 
the night at his lessons. When he felt he 
had mastered enough theory, he moved 
to a new job in a car factory. His dogged 
persistence and his real knowledge of 


automobiles won him promotion to the 
engineering department. At 18 he bore 
the title of “experimental engineer.” 


When he was 21 the lure of the racing 
game caught him, and for the next five 
years he made his reputation as a driver. 


When the United States entered the 
World War, he was in the first contin- 
gent of the A. E. F. to cross. In seven 
months of flying he made history, bring- 
ing down a total of 26 hostile planes. 


Captain Eddie Rickenbacker came 
home a national hero, but it did not spoil 
him. Following the war he was chosen 
to head a motor company that bore his 
name. Later he became Vice-president 
in charge of sales for the Cadillac- 
LaSalle division of General Motors. 
And when that organization bought a 
dominating interest in Fokker Aircraft 


Corporation, and needed an executive to 
“take the controls” in developing 
America’s already quickened air-sense, 
Colonel Rickenbacker was selected. 


Because of natural gifts, reinforced 
by the habit of study developed in his 
I. C. S. days, this boy whose start was so 
beset with difficulty has become a man 
outstanding in any field he enters. 


Such a career is a ringing challenge 
to every ambitious young man in Amer- 
ica. No matter what a man’s previous 
education may be, no matter what his 
aims or his financial standing, the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools can 
give him the training he needs to achieve 
success. Tonight, in thousands of homes, 
young men will be at work on their 
I. C.S. lessons under the study lamp. They 
are the business leaders of the future. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
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Mail this Coupon for Free Booklet 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 9147, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ““Who Wins and Why,” and 
full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 
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Fog Eye 

Weather hazard in aviation has been 
overcome by radio to the extent of: 1) 
warning the pilot of conditions ahead; 2) 
guiding him to a point above his destina- 
tion. Yet many an accident has occurred 
because the airport was obscured by fog. 
This problem—to land an airplane where 
the pilot cannot see—has been the sub- 
ject of extensive experiment with highly 
sensitized altimeters (Trme, Oct. 7) and 
with auditory radio signals. 

Last week in Gloucester, Mass., a new 
line of attack, by which the pilot “sees” 
the hidden field, was announced by John 
Hays Hammond Jr., inventor famed for 
researches in radio. The Hammond plan 
employs three radio compass stations, a 
television transmitting station and a 
minutely accurate model of the airport. 
Continuous radio signals from an incom- 
ing airplane would be caught by the direc- 
tion-finders of the radio stations which 
would automatically transmit the plane’s 
triangulated position to the television sta- 
tion. There, suspended above the airport- 
model would be a television “eye” (corre- 
sponding roughly to a radio microphone) 
controlled by three movable arms which 
are actuated by the direction-finders. Thus 
the relative position of “eye” to model air- 
port is always the position of the plane 
over the actual airport. 

By television, the view of the model 
airport is transmitted to a small screen 
in the pilot’s cockpit. The mechanical eye 


The SPORT 





registers itself on the screen as a moving 
speck. That speck, the pilot knows, repre- 
sents his plane, which he may guide safely 








Wide World 
Joun Hays Hammonp Jr. 
He will try to show pilots where they are. 
over trees, fences, hangars, just as they 
appear on the screen. 
Elaborate though the scheme sounded, 
skeptics forbore scoffing, recalling Inventor 
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A 3-Place, Open, Low-Wing Design for Sport or Mail with a 


speed of 170 m. 


p- h....aremarkable companion plane to the 


world-famous line of Buhl Airsedans. May we tell you more 
about it? Write Buhl Aircraft Company, Marysville, Michigan. 


A Buhl Standard Airsedan is the only 
plane that has ever completed a non-stop re- 
Sueling flight across the continent and return, 
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Hammond's previous exploits : wireless con- 
trol of torpedoes and ships; the multiple 
message carrier wave for radio telegraphy, 
He is consulting engineer to Radio Corp, 
of America and General Electric Co, 


—_—~¢-——-. 
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Flights & Flyers 

Pernambuco-to-Lakehurst. When Dr. 
Hugo Eckener wearily sought a bed at 
Lakehurst, N. J., naval air station last 
week, he may well have regretted that his 
Graf Zeppelin, no longer ‘“‘scientific,” was 
in the business of carrying passengers for 
hire. For his paying guests from South 
America made no little fuss over his sum- 
mary decision to skip Havana and proceed 
to Lakehurst without stop. Patiently he 
tried to explain: the Graf had been forced 
to leave 8,818 Ib. of fuel behind in Per- 
nambuco, because a three-day rain there 
had soaked the ship’s bag with excess 
weight. Moreover, unfavorable winds 
made the long detour to Cuba risky. But 
the passengers—particularly those from 
Brazil and Spain—made it clear they ex- 
pected more for their $6,000 fare than a 
protracted view of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Further passenger complications arose 
over Dr. Herman Badt, German Minister 
of Transport, who, forbidden by orthodox 
Jewish law to travel on Saturday, de- 
manded leave to remain in the dirigible’s 
cabin while at Lakehurst. 

None of the passengers complained of 
discomfort or fright occasioned by violent 
squalls which buffeted the ship between 
Bermuda and the U. S. But young Wil- 
liam Bateman Leeds Jr. indicated for 
newsmen his reaction to the trip by draw- 
ing his forefinger across his throat. The 
Infante Alfonso, social favorite of the 
party, good-naturedly concealed any dis- 
appointment over elimination of the Cuba 
visit. Said he of zep-traveling: “The 
country goes past you... . You eat all 
the time, and get fat and you feel no 
emotions.” 


Anniversary. In Albany, N. Y. last 
week Glenn Hammond Curtiss entered 
the control cabin of a Curtiss Condor 18- 
passenger biplane, lounged comfortably 
while Capt. Frank T. Courtney, pilot for 
the occasion, took the ship aloft, headed 
down the Hudson. Speeding toward Man- 
hattan at 100 m.p.h. Mr. Curtiss thought 
of a day exactly 20 years earlier when he 
broke all speed and distance records and 
won a $10,000 prize from the then-potent 
(Joseph Pulitzer) New York World for 
just such a fiight—the first from Albany 
to New York. Instead of the easy cushions 
of an upholstered cabin, Aeronaut Curtiss’ 
seat that day was a precarious perch in 
front of a box-kite flying machine of his 
own design. Instead of a Panama hat, he 
wore a cap turned backward—the 1910 
style for cyclists and auto-racers. Instead 
of overtaking the fastest trains, and look- 
ing down at them from 3,000 ft., he barely 
kept abreast of a special newspaper train 
chartered to “pace” him at 55 mph. 
And his 500 ft. altitude was then “daring. 
Twice he landed for gas and oil before 
completing the phenomenal rgro flight in 
2 hr. 51 min. Last week’s time: 80 min. 

Said Aeronaut Curtiss: “I think it fair 
to compare aviation with the automobile 
industry . . . I believe 98% of the people 
will be using planes in 1950.” 
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Doone ajar and windows open. Yet private. No 


guardian at the gate. No buffer secretaries. Yet private 
—with a privacy no city board room ever boasted. And 
quiet — with a stillness no city office ever knew. A 


place for plans, campaigns, decisions. 


Perhaps war-time strategy prompted Colonel Thom- 
son, chairman of the board, to establish his temporary 
G. H. Q. in this fishing camp. A conference place 
camouflaged from the arch enemies of business-noise, 
confusion, interruptions. A hundred miles from the 
battle, but less than an hour from the front —by 


Travel Air. 


In their 6-passenger Travel Air cabin monoplane, 
powered with a 300 H. P. Wright Whirlwind engine, the 
directors can make 135 miles per hour—can cruise at 
110 for 430 miles without refueling. And wherever 
their business takes them, north, east, south or west, 





So A PLANE FOR EVERY PURPOSE — 


— Private 








they are within easy reach of Curtiss-Wright distribu- 
tors and Curtiss-Wright Flying Fields, assuring prompt 
service at all times. 


Peaceful conferences are only one of many uses to 
which progressive companies are putting Travel Air 
cabin planes. The ideal type for flying directorates, 
executive inspection trips, the transportation of distin- 


guished visitors, for all the comings and goings of im- 
portant executives that call for speed—and privacy. 


For full information regarding Travel Air planes, 


write Dept. T-7. 


Sales Division 
CURTISS -WRIGHT 


CORPORATION 
27 West S7th Stieet ~ ~New Yotk 





THROUGH INDIA IN 
“APARTMENT” PULLMANS 


Now you can see India’s 340 millions in more- 


than-pullman comfort. Your own salon, bedroom, bath and 


kitchen... fare-exempt quarters for your Indian servants. Usethese 


suites-on-wheels for your stop-overs. Or, put up at first-class 


European hotels. See ecstatic faces at Benares...turbaned 
throngs before the Jumma Musjid of Delhi ...the lordly pea- 


cock strutting through Rajput gardens... bronze bodies praying 
at Tanjore’s shrines. Where the sun spreads splendor over Ever- 


est... where Lalla Rookh’s garden blossoms for you in Kashmir 
... the thud, thud, thud of barefoot millions on pilgrimage. 


Come to India... land of fabulous facts and British cleanliness. 


Regular weekly steamers. Booklets, complete tour service by India 
State Railways, Delhi House, 38 East 57th Street, New York. 


Or, consult the better travel agents. Freight inquiry also solicited. 


t 
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Wright’s Time 

A quarter-century ago, Chicago and the 
Midwest were startled by the appearance, 
here and there amid the contemporary 
mélange of Victorian residences, of an 
occasional long, low rectilinear structure 
with severe walls of stone or stucco, and 
wide, overhanging roof casting deep hori- 
zontal bands of shadow on the walls. Such 
houses looked simple to build, serene and 
solid, but their blocky squareness, their 
squatness, aroused comment more hostile 
than surprised. People with established 
fortunes and homes suspected that only 
the “newly rich” would employ so queer 
an architect. In the East, with its colonial 
traditions and propinquity to European 
standards, the new geometric style of 
Frank Lloyd Wright was deemed “mad” if 
not vulgar, and quite beneath notice. 

Architect Wright did not worry. He 
found plenty of Midwesterners either new- 
rich or bold enough to take an interest in 
his personality and ideas. The farther 
west he went the better he was received. 
In California his rectilinear houses seemed 
a natural evolution of the Mission tradi- 
tion. He designed the square-cut Im- 
perial Hotel in Tokyo and his theory that 
architecture should be adapted to modern 
materials and building methods was justi- 
fied when the structure withstood the 
earthquake of 1923. In Buffalo he built 
a factory for Larkin Co. which was one 
of the first to emphasize pier and grill 
construction. 

The ateliers of Europe long ago paid 
respect to Architect Wright. Progressive 
U. S. architects long ago fell in with his 
rectilinear mode because it is easy to 
build. Hand-carved traditional ornament, 
always eschewed by Wright, is almost uni- 
versally regarded now as an artificial ex- 
travagance in a machine age. Steel skele- 
tons and stone sheathing are, as Wright 
predicted, expressed rather than concealed. 
Architects are proud to design power sta- 
tions which look like power stations, sky- 
scrapers which do not resemble distorted 
Classic Temples. 

Last week the East joined the Midwest, 
West and Europe in acknowledging Frank 
Lloyd Wright as a pioneer in modernism. 
The Architectural League dined him 
formally in its Manhattan clubhouse. 
After dinner the company witnessed the 
opening of the first Wright exhibition in 
Manhattan. On the walls were quotations 
from Mr. Wright’s writings. Excerpt: 
“A good word in architecture is ‘clean.’ 
Another is ‘integral.’ Still another is 
‘plastic—one more ‘quiet.’”> On _ view 
were two of his latest projects: an 18-story 
glass-walled residential tower built on 
the cantilever principle; a mammoth sky- 
scraper for the Chicago offices of National 
Life Insurance Co., whose walls involve 
a minimum of masonry, whose multi- 
tudinous windows are accented horizon- 
tally instead of vertically. Architect 
Wright conceives of architecture as joined 
substantially with the earth. With the 
horizontal line, even in skyscrapers, he 
emphasizes this union. Comment at and 
on his Manhattan show must have per- 
suaded Architect Wright that he had lived 
to see his own time. 
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west. Chris-Craft 26-ft. Runabout, 250 H. P. Chris-Craft Marine Motor, speed up to 45 M. P. H., $4750 

‘rank ; 

nism. s } 

him OUGHING it has gone out of fashion. Chris-Craft will take you in arm chair com- 
ouse. = y bs é : 

1 the 2 fort at express train speed right into the heart of nature. Enjoyment of the wilder- 


yn in 
tions - 
0 : at, row a hard seated boat. Even an invalid can go fishing. Seated upon deep, 
ean . é : . 7 

ris luxurious cushions one may fish or ride by the hour without fatigue. ee One may explore a 


ness is no longer confined to those who can carry a pack over rough trails or 


be hundred miles of coast-line — go swimming — attend an afternoon tea and be ready for the dinner NE wl 
5 < 


on dance — all in the space of an afternoon — and best of all, without fatigue or discomfort. 7 7 7” . — — 
sky- rout, 49 IVI. - 


ional Better to have a Chris-Craft without a summer home than a summer home without a priced at $1295. 


— Chris-Crafe. All the family will gain health and pleasure 
izon- from Chris-Crafting, for it provides always something to ¢ Y * Cy, 7 
emi do and the means to do it with. From nimble seven- KLSs: ad 


ined 
World’s Largest Builders of 
Mahogany Motor Boats 


a of fine watercraft oo ae all needs and tnenee, Runabouts — Sedans — Commuters — Cruisers— Yachts 


Illustrated catalog may he had from Cheis Smith & Sons 25 Models —17 to 48 feet —$1295 to $35,000 


° -1- A FEW DESIRABLE SALES TERRITORIES OPEN. 
Boat Company, 286 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan. WIRE FOR DETAILS. 


teen - footer to the luxurious Chris- Craft yacht is a wide 
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Take your nose 





out of Baedeker! 


Statistics are dull but Europe is swell. 
Don't read about dead things, do live ones. 


For instance, eat your way brightly around | 
Paris where food is food, where every 
side street has a pearl among restaurants 
.. where all the “a la's“ on the a la carte 
or table d’hote menu at your Country 
Club were invented. Drive to one of the 
restaurants in the Bois and eat in the 
truly grand manner. It's supposed to be 
expensive, but it won't cost you half of 
what you pay right here at home. 


As a preface to all this jollification, get 
in a smiling mood. Make your days at 
sea just as enjoyable as those ashore. 
Cunard Cabin and Tourist Third Cabin 
ensure just that... splendid large liners 
. +. roominess ... comfort ... moderate 





cost... congenial fellow Passengers... | 
deft English stewards who speak your | 
language «+ » food that makes an ex- 
quisite event out of a habit... and back 
of it all the world-famous Cunard man- 
agement and service ... a 90 year old 
tradition of super-excellence. 


RATES 
COR. ns ob ee ss eS Re 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN: . ss es 108up 
Join the Cunard Travel Club! 
Write for folder outlining important advantages. 


See your local agent or 


CUNARD 
CABIN SERVICE 


=) 


25 Broadway, New York 
1840 +» NINETY + YEARS - OF - SERVICE - 1930 
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Drawing Room Dogs 

Dog styles change rapidly. VYesterday’s 
styles may be observed in the stables, 
today’s in the drawing room. Now declin- 
ing from the height of ‘fashion is the Ger- 
man Shepherd. He is heading from the 
hearth rug to the harness room. 

Most likely person to save the Shep- 


| herd dog’s vogue is a Van Dyked, pince- 


nezzed little man who stepped gingerly 
down a gang-plank into the U. S. last fort- 
night and headed*for Madison, N. J., where 
he assumed his judicial ermine (not his 
usual German sporting togs and feathered 
Alpine hat but a grey business suit) at the 
stylish Morris and Essex Kennel Club 


| show. He, Capt. Max von Stephanitz, one- 


time cavalry officer in the German army, 
was the man responsible for the social 
climb of the Shepherd dog from its lowly 
position as a German field worker into the 
world’s social register. Thirty-one years 
ago Capt. von Stephanitz formed his famed 
Verein fiir deutsche Schaferhunde,watched 
it grow from a little local club to an organ- 
ization with expansive headquarters in 
Munich, branches all over the world. 

The world’s best known and most re- 
spected judge of Shepherds, Capt. von 
Stephanitz has often had his selections 
sharply criticized. Some ‘fanciers say that 
instead of considering the virtues of the 
dog before him he thinks more of its influ- 
ence on the future of the breed. This, be- 
cause the seiger (winner) is in great 
demand for breeding purposes. He is held 
responsible for the fact that the German 
Shepherd has been bred longer in pro- 
portion to height, has a longer stride, is 
sturdier. 

All of these characteristics are visible 
in the dog which Judge von Stephanitz 
designated at Madison as _ best-of-breed 
(and by this judgment, style-setter for 
1930): Champion Utz von Haus Schutting 
of Mardex Kennels, Ardsley, N. Y. 
Champion Utz is a long, low, dark dog 
with powerful forequarters, splendid. It 
was a friendly sniff which Champion Utz 
gave his judge. He had smelled him be- 
fore, last year in Germany, when Judge 


| von Stephanitz once before pronounced 
| him sezger. 


German Shepherd fanciers are annoyed 
when the breed is referred to as “police 
dogs.” “P. D.” is a degree conferred on 
Shepherds only after they have passed a 
field test of 24 exercises, including food 
offered by strangers, capture of a person 
pretending to be a criminal. 


The four breeds of dog currently re- 
garded by U. S. dealers as “most fashion- 
able” are all terriers: Scottish, Cairn, 
Sealyham, wire-haired fox. Most of the 
best-bred Scotties in the U. S. last fort- 
night foregathered on a terrace of Mr. & 
Mrs. Edward F. Hutton’s Long Island es- 
tate and permitted Dr. Clarence Cook Lit- 
tle, onetime president of the University of 
Michigan, now managing director of the 
American Society for the Control of Can- 
cer, to compare their little black perfec- 
tions in the Specialty Show of the Scottish 
Terrier Club, No. 1 event of the U, S. 


Scott-> season. While the owners sipped 





tea and talked dog-shop, Dr. Little chose 
Watchman of Monagh Lea as No. 1 U.S. 
Scotty. This dog’s value: $3,000. His 
prize: $15 and a silver cup. 





Fotograms 
Capt. Max voN STEPHANITZ 


. smelled familiar to Champion Utz. 


World’s best Scotty is Heather Neces- 
sity, best-of-breed at London’s last Crystal 
palace show. 

—_—~— 
Merrimack’s Hunt 


Deer, partridges and even rabbits are 
out of season now, yet one day last week 
saw a host of hunters march forth from 
Merrimack, N. H., with guns loaded. 
triggers oiled. Through woods and fields 
near the farm of Thomas H. Braden they 
prowled. Before long Police Chief Frank 
R. Flanders was seen taking aim and— 
ker-blam—down came the quarry: a full- 
grown (60-lb.) male baboon. The hunt 
continued. Toward nightfall Dr. Paul 
Denicola fired into a copse near an open 
field and another baboon breathed its last. 
That was the end of Merrimack’s great 
May hunting day. The baboons, lately 
bought by Mr. Braden from the Benson 
Animal Farm, had escaped while being 
transferred from one cage to another, had 
rooted up some of Dr. Denicola’s rhubarb. 
Merrimackers were afraid they might bite. 
Moping Moby 

Last fortnight many a resident of New- 
port, fashionable Rhode Island resort 
town, saw something few landlubbers ever 
see: a white whale. All week the great 
mammal hung close to shore, often dis- 
played a 25-ft. expanse of white back. 

When the white whale left, some ob- 
servers thought it had headed up-coast 


toward New Bedford, whale-conscious 
Massachusetts town. Others thought it 
went across Narragansett Bay toward 


Block Island. Fanciful New Englanders 
said it might be the ghost of famed Moby 
Dick, returning to visit the region which 
he and Author Herman Melville put into 
literature. Whale-wise salts declared the 
creature was moping, as if it were sick. 
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‘What a Proot 


0 efficiency and CCOnOMY / 


For our illustrated 
booklet address 
SectionH-6A, Electric 
Refrigeration De- 
partment of General 
Electric Company, 
Hanna Building, Cleve- 
land, O. 


Not a cent paid for service by a single owner. What a 
proof that the refrigerator which costs you less to own 
is the General Electric! What a proof that the Monitor 
Top—that small round casing on every General Electric 
Refrigerator—is your unfailing safeguard against 
trouble, worry and expense. In the Monitor Top the 
entire mechanism, with a permanent oil supply, is sealed 
in steel, so that moisture, dirt, rust and trouble can 
never get inside. Operation cost is but a few cents a 
day. And not one owner has ever paid a cent for service. 
What a proof of General Electric economy! 

General Electric 
cabinets are all-steel. 


Whata proof that they 


Not ONE owner has ever 
paid a cent for service 


What a Proof 


of Trouble-free 
Operation! 


In a dramatic test to demonstrate 
the trouble-free operation of Gen- 
eral Electric Refrigerators, the en- 
tire mechanism was submerged in 
water—and it still ran on! 


What a Proof 


of Durability! 


In General Electric Laboratories, 





tests were conducted to discover the 
durability of the doors, latches and 
hinges. The tests were stopped after 
a period equivalent to 30 years of 
wear ! 


What a Proof 


of Reliability! 


The General Electric automatic 
freezing control was tested every Y¥g 
minute for a period equivalent te 
465 years. At the end of that time, 
it was still going strong! 


underneath. All corners inside the cabinets are rounded, 
for easy cleaning. And a world of extra food storage 
space is in these glistening white cabinets. What a 
proof of General Electric convenience! You’ll find 
General Electric Refrigerators quiet— incredibly quiet 
—the day you buy, and always. What a proof of General 
Electric superiority! 

Prices start as low as $205 at the factory — and 
most people buy on our easy time payment plan. 
What a proof that any family now can own a General 
Electric. 


Join us in the General Electric Program broadcast every Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 


i ened sat GRNERAL @) ELECTRIC 


above the floor on 


legs that all l 
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Only Union 


Ash about escorted 
tours. The first cost 
is the only cost. All 
expenses included 
in the initial price. 











Let Union Pacific 


Lengthen 
Your Vacation 


You always wish you had a few extra 
days so you could see more... do 
more. Let Union Pacific take you 
direct to your vacationland, and give 
you those wished-for extra days. Via 
the cool Overland Route your entire 
journey is a pleasure. Union Pacific 
serves 15 National Parks and reaches 
more of the scenic West than any 
other railroad. 


From snow-capped peaks to tropic trees 
is a two hours’ drive in California 


Pacific Offers You Such Service to 


CALIFORNIA 


Largest fleet of trains daily to California via the cool Overland 
Route — including such famous trains as Overland Limited and 
Los Angeles Limited. Frequent and convenient departures from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Observation and dining cars on all trains, Easy side trips 
to Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone-Grand Teton, Zion, Bryce, 
Grand Canyon National Parks. On your way to California you 
can visit Denver, Salt Lake City and Ogden for the same fare— 
when you go Union Pacific you see the most and get the best. 


Reduced Fares All Summer to California and Hawaii... 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska... Colorado... and the Western 
National Parks. Summer rail fares are but little more than half, 


Write for full particulars— mail the coupon today. 


C. J. Collins, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 102 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 


Please send me complete information and booklets. 


I am interested in a vacation trip to 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIFIC 
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THEATRE 


“Muny Opera” 

Traditionally the two most melancholy 
weeks for a road show are “Christmas 
week” and “St. Louis week.” Excluding 
the productions of resident stock compa- 
nies, St. Louis theatre audiences demand 
and are diverted by not more than 15 
itinerant shows per winter in the city’s 
two playhouses. But St. Louisans fare 
much better in the summer when the 
Municipal Theatre Association, an organi- 
zation of public-spirited citizens under 
municipal patronage, presents its twelve- 
week al fresco repertoire of light opera 
and operetta, locally called ““Muny Opera.” 
One night last week, St. Louis playgoers 











International 


NEPHEW SHUBERT 
His St. Louis stage revolves. 


motored, taxied or bussed into Forest Park 
to witness the premiére of the “Muny 
Opera’s” twelfth season—Sigmund Rom- 
berg’s Nina Rosa, which recently had its 
début in Chicago. 

Observers at rehearsals beheld the new 
production manager, Milton I. Shubert, 
nephew of famed Producers Lee & Jake 
Shubert of Manhattan, trotting nervously 
about the wide stage, castigating carpen- 
ters, bellowing at ballerinas. A character- 
istic Shubert addition is the $10,000 
revolving stage, largest in the U. S., built 
between Forest Park’s renowned and ma- 
jestic twin oaks (heavily insured, dosed 
with castor oil to fend off sickness ). 

Director Shubert has $36,000 to spend 
on each production, a chorus of 84 
“Muny”-trained native sons and daughters, 
a professional ballet of 16, a symphony 
orchestra of 50, a different cast of first- 
rate performers for each presentation (an 
innovation). On good nights when it does 
not look like rain, he may pack his roof- 
less house with 8,000 spectators—1,600 of 
whom get free seats. This season’s reper- 
toire includes: The Desert Song, Madame 
Pompadour, The New Moon, Blossom 
Time, Show Boat. For its first few years 
the project staged only light operas, such 
as Robin Hood, The Mikado, The Yeomen 
of the Guard. 
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rday.. Goodrich Jor. Again. 


with amaging NEW INVENTION that ceuoluctioniges 


TIRE PERFORMANCE 

















“LOOK AT THAT 
NAIL!’ With any but 
Air Containers, that 
would have meant 
trouble for sure! Cer- 
tainly a flat . . . probably 
aruined tube... possibly 
a badly damaged casing. 
But with Air Containers 
in the tire, out it comes 
... and away you go. Yet 
that is only one of the 
many advantages of the 
Air Container. 





GAIN ... Goodrich has done it! By a 

single, radically new type of prod- 
uct, has completely revolutionized old 
conceptions of tire performance! Added 
mileage! Ended troubles! Increased 
safety! Minimized tire care! 

All that, and more, is accomplished 
by Goodrich Air Containers, nationally 
announced for the first time here! 


Air Containers are “more than inner 
tubes.” They do what no ordinary tube 
can do! 






They maintain even inflation! Elimi- 
nating under-inflation ends 90% of all 
tire troubles... 


HOW THE AIR CONTAINER 
WORKS. (A) shows a cross section 
uninflated. When air is applied the 
‘bridge’ of rubber across the top 
(B) is placed under compression by 
being forced into shape. Any punc- 
ture is instantly squeezed shut and 
sefled by compression. 








They strengthen any casing, protecting 
sidewalls and shoulders against shocks. 







They minimize tire care—some users 
claim 20% savings in tire maintenance. 












They insure personal safety at all times, 
ending the danger of sudden “ flats” and 
blow-outs. 


They add 25% to 30% to life of tires, by 
supporting the casing. 
- They seal puncturesonrunning wheels! 
Roadside “flats” are avoided; all ordi- 
nary punctures are sealed by compression. 


They outlast the tire! One Air Con- 
tainer often outlasts two or three casings 
in succession. 

If you want more mileage, fewer mis- 
haps, greater safety...if you want to 
really enjoy motoring, you'll install a set 
on your car today! The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Established 1870, Akron, 
Ohio. Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 


Angeles, Calif. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 


Goodrich Air Containers 


32,000 Different Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns 


-- another B. F. Goodrich Product sive Zippers - Mubber Footwear - 


Hose - Belting - 


Heels 


Drug Sundries + Soles 


Packing - Molded Goods 








The Great 


American Vacation 


NEW YORK 


CALIFORNIA 


in either direction 
thru PANAMA. 
CANAL via 
HAVANA 












Sun. the Recreation Route be- 
tween New York and California via 
Panama Pacific Line in 13 carefree 
days. 5,500 cool ocean miles. 

NEW electric liners, Pennsylvania, | 
Virginia and California—all 33,000 
tons in size. Sightsee in gay Havana, 
Panama City, San Diego (Coronado 
Beach), Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Round Trips, one way by Panama 
Pacific, one way by rail across the 
continent—an 8,500 mile circle tour 
of interest to every American. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 
Water and Rail Round Trip $375 
(up) First Cabin; $235 (up) Tourist. 
One way, Water, $275 (up) First 
Cabin; $135 (up) Tourist. 

Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York; 460 


Market Street, San Francisco; our offices 
elsewhere, or authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Two days before his son began to win 
the British Amateur Golf Championship 
(see p. 18), Robert Tyre Jones won a 
handicap tournament at Eastlake Country 
Club, Atlanta, with a net score of 68 for 
18 holes. He had a handicap of to. 


— 





“But oh, my gosh! I’ve well understood. 
Why is he repeating?” asked Benito Mus- 
solini, sitting round-eyed beside the tele- 
phone in his study at the Villa Torlonia, 
Rome. On the other side of the earth, in 
an airplane 7,000 ft. above the Pacific, 
Count Alberto Mellani Ponce de Leon, 
Italy’s vice-consul for southern California, 
had tto finish repeating his prepared state- 
ment before Mussolini could say: ‘‘Mus- 
solini speaking. Mr. Consul, I thank you 
for your salutations, which I return full- 
heartedly to all Italians who are guests 
of that great Republic of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

“I also beg to salute Mr. Hearst; also 
his always surprising countrymen. I am 
greatly pleased with this experiment’s 
complete success. Go ahead, please.” 

Other speakers in this Hearstpaper pub- 
licity stunt, supervised by Radio Chief 
Herbert Hoover Jr. of Western Air Ex- 
press, included Ambassador Charles 
Gates Dawes (at London), people in Ber- 


lin, Ottawa, Manhattan. 

John Davison Rockefeller Sr. be- 
came a Tenderfoot Boy Scout at Lake- 
wood, N. J. Said he, receiving the badge, 
distributing dimes: “I'll get some more 
of the older boys to join your outfit—boys 
that will help contribute.” 


Vv 


Assistant Secretary of War Fred- 
erick Trubee Davison ordered an Army 
aviator to fly some silverware from his 
Washington home for a party at his Sands 
Point, L. I., home. The plane was forced 
down by fog at Trenton, N. J. Mrs. 
Davison had to borrow silver from the 
neighbors. 








Harold Lloyd, cinemactor, offered 
$500 reward to anyone who would tell 
him who had poisoned his Great Dane dog 
(value: $3,500). 

George Jessel, cinemactor, returning 
from Europe, told of meeting onetime 
Crown Prince Frederick Wilhelm of 
Germany. Said Cinemactor Jessel: 
“Pardon me, but aren’t you—” “I was,” 
replied Frederick Wilhelm Hohenzollern. 








William M. (“Little Bill”) John- 
ston, 4th-ranking U. S. tennis player in 
1926, made known that he would play no 
more this year, that he would remain two 
months longer in a sanatorium at San 
Rafael, Calif., where he is recuperating 
from a lung ailment. 


S 


A suit for 1,000,000 francs ($39,200) 
brought by Jacques Thibaud, French 
violinist, against a Nantes newspaper was 
thrown out of court at Paris. Violinist 
Thibaud, having driven through a snow- 








storm last winter, arrived late for a 
sparsely attended concert at Nantes. The 
newspaper intimated that he had tarried 
at a mug-house, had not been able to 
appear. 

John Pierpont Morgan went to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital (Baltimore) to have his 
eyes examined by famed Dr. William 
Holland Wilmer. 

— Qe 

Joan, seven-year-old daughter of 
Warden Lewis Edward Lawes of New 
York State Penitentiary at Ossining (Sing 
Sing) signed a three-year contract with 
Fox Film Co. to make motion pictures, 
Her first vehicle will be Up the River, 














Browning 


Joan Lawes 
The prisoners call her “Chérie.” 


“a comedy of prison life.” Joan was born 
at the institution; inmates call her 
“Chérie.” Last month she managed to 
skip across some: scenes which a camera- 
man was taking at the prison. Because she 
photographed well, she got the job. 

o— 

Raymond Duncan, eccentric, toga- 
wearing brother of the late Danseuse Isa- 
dora Duncan, walked to Manhattan’s Bat- 
tery (south end), ladled up ten bucketsful 
of harbor water, entered a taxi, returned 
to his apartment to manufacture salt which 
he said he was going to take to Europe and 
send to Mahatma Gandhi as evidence of 
his sympathy for Indian independence 





The Most Rev. Francis J. L. Beck- 
man, new archbishop of Dubuque, ad- 
dressed a dinner of welcome given him 
by Knights of Columbus, said: “Prohi- 
bition has killed sociability and has made 
real conversation a lost art.” 


At the request of his wife, Joseph Aus- 
trian of Greenwich, Conn., retired sus- 
pender manufacturer (“Wire Buckle” 
brand), onetime president of the Cross 
Word Puzzle Association, was committed 
to a sanitarium. 
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= n the decade between his two por- 
traits, time and fortune have both been kind es 
but in essentials, big and little, he is unchanged. 
be acdies Pidina: non, wv dies, ae 
with this difference —that to his ripened taste, their 


delicate distinction is more apparent than ever. 
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GENERAL MOTORS CHOSE Ei 
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Illustrated is a Fokker F-10-A Super-Tri-Motor, which carries twelve passengers and two pilots. 


-FOK 


AFFILIATED WITH GENEF Me 





i[KER ... SHOULDN:?T YOU? 


ipa no study ever made of the aircraft 


industry excelled in thoroughness the one con- 


ducted by General Motors Corporation. This world- 


famed institution, desirous of extending its interests to 
include airplane manufacture, searched for an ideal affili- 


ation with all the vast scientific and technical resources 


at its command. Its examination revealed one name 


glowing imperishably in the skies. That name was Fokker. 


You may not know that Fokker has designed and 


built more airplanes than any other manufacturer in the 


world. You may not know that Fokker planes have 
made twice as many pioneering long-distance and trans- 


oceanic flights as have any other make. You may not 


know that Fokkers have flown more than twenty-five 
million miles on regular transport schedules, matchlessly 


dependable. But General Motors, fixedly intent on lending 


its strength where it was best deserved, knew these and 


other things. General Motors chose Fokker. Shouldn’t 


you? Then ask for a Fokker when you fly. 


Fokker manufacture now includes ten different models of airplanes: single and multi- 
engined types, land planes, sea planes, flying boats, amphibions. Because of economies 
due to General Motors production principles, prices are probably less than you 
‘might expect. Convenient terms may now be arranged on the GMAC finance plan. 


Requests for information or demonstration are invited, and will be promptly answered. 


Fokker Aircraft Corporation of America, General Motors Building, New York. 


ENE# MOTORS CORPORATION 
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For 85 years American-LaFrance 
has held undisputed leadership 
- - 90 percent of America’s com- 
munities are LaFrance equipped. 


LaFrance 1930 apparatus em- 
bodies sweeping advances... 
years ahead of their time. It min- 
imizes the gamble with fire. 
Every citizen should know all 
about LaFrance modern fire- 
fighting. Ask us to send some 
highly interesting, informative 
publications... free, of course. 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, Dept. Q6, Elmira, 
New York. 


To the theater te, 


---Inal9lO 


flivver! 


You wouldn’t have the nerve to drive to the 
theater in a 1910 flivver! And you might 


never get there . . or get back, oh no! 


And yet, taxpayers in thousands of Ameri- 
can communities, handicap their firemen 
by not giving them apparatus built to meet 
1930 conditions. 


Go to your fire house. Talk to the chief. 
Ask him how he’d like to have modern La 
France fire-fighting equipment. Ask him 
why the country holds taxpayers . . not fire 


chiefs . . responsible for fire-loss. 


Fire appuratus of the long ago is no better 
for your business, your home and your 
loved ones, than the sperm oil lamp or the 
pony express. Talk this out .. not over with 
every other business man you know. And 
write LaFrance to give you the story in de- 


tail. It costs nothing; saves much. 


LA FRANCE» FOAMITE 
PROTECTION 


AGAINST FIRE 


~ ii 
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Bibles 

In the 114 years that it has been func- 
tioning, the American Bible Society has 
distributed 216,198,915 volumes of Scrip- 
tures. Last year’s output, reported last 
week: 11,102,664, in 179 languages and 
dialects. More than 5,000,000 volumes 
went last year to war-torn, starving 
heathen China. - 

—“©— 
Presbyterians 

Of the nine U. S, Presbyterian bodies, 
the three largest held annual conferences 
last week—Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America (northern, larg- 
est) in Cincinnati; Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (southern, next 
largest) at Charlottesville, Va.; United 
Presbyterian Church of North America 
(middle western) in Des Moines. The 
imminence of the rgooth Pentecost (June 
8) made general church union a prayed- 
for but no more practical topic than usual 
at each one of these meetings. Although 
the Presbyterians have been an exceed- 
ingly divisive denomination, most of them 
have approved and adhere to the general 
council of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Churches in America and to the alliance 
of Reformed Churches throughout the 
world holding the Presbyterian system. 
In willingness to join an organic union 
Presbyterian Churches may be grouped as 
follows: United Presbyterians (eager), 
Presbyterians in the U. S. A., and Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America. Rel- 
atively reluctant are the Presbyterians in 
the U, S., and the Reformed (German) 
Church in the U. S. However, all three 
Presbyterian groups last week made some 
tenders toward such merger and all author- 
ized more confabulations on the subject. 

Nonetheless Dr. Cleland Boyd McAfee, 
retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., went so far as 
to note that although “it is certain that 
for some reason, perhaps the Pentecostal 
spirit, church union is now a living issue,” 
the hope of ecumenical union, including 
the Catholic group, seemed practically at 
an end, and that he was unaware of any 
valid steps having been taken during the 
past year, except in local situations, to 
encompass a Protestant union as a whole. 
Yet every minister of his organization, if 
he followed instructions, prayed and 
preached last Sunday for some such union 
of “the Presbyterian and Reformed 
family.” 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
By union, division, reunion, more division, 
and more reunions, since before the 
American Revolution this sect has the 
greatest concentration east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio rivers. Its 
churches spot the whole U. S., its missions 
the whole world. So largely were its com- 
municants represented in the Revolution 
that to this church the articles of the 
U.S. Constitution have always been almost 
as sacrosanct as the tenets of the West- 
minster Confession. ‘This attitude gave 
righteousness to the national loyalty com- 


mission which reported to the church 


General Assembly at Cincinnati last week 
how it had called upon President Hoover 


and... given him “encouragement in 
carrying out. the policies he has so 
courageously announced in behalf of the 
observance and enforcement of the law.” 
The General Assembly, with Prohibition in 
its thoughts, viewed “with indignation and 
alarm the efforts of those who are seeking 
by sinister and subtle means to overthrow 
the Constitution, whether by intrigue, 
evasion or nullification.” The Church 
“will stand squarely against any proposal 





Keystone 


Dr. HucH THompson KERR 


“When God blesses the Presbyterians, he 
blesses also the Methodists, Episco- 
palians, Baptists.” 


that would in any way invalidate or 
weaken the outlawry of the _ [liquor] 
traffic.” To approve this the 1,000 com- 
missioners—half ministers, half elders—at 
Cincinnati stood up and yea-ed most 
heartily. 

Before that happened Dr. Hugh Thomp- 
son Kerr of Pittsburgh, candidate to suc- 
ceed Moderator Dr. Cleland Boyd McAfee 
of Chicago, displayed his qualifications by 
an ingenious address. Dr. Kerr, 58, is 
pastor of Pittsburgh’s Shadyside Presby- 
terian Church. The past five years, since 
the reorganization of his church’s boards, 
he has been president of its board of 
Christian education. In Presbyterian 
theology neither the Liberal nor Conserva- 
tive groups can claim him. He is a con- 
genial ‘‘middle-of-the-roader.” The last 
two years he gained reputation outside his 
denomination by daily radio talks over 
Westinghouse’s station KDKA, including 
midnight addresses to Admiral Richard 
Evelyn Byrd and other explorers. 

The ingenuity of his General Assembly 
speech lay in his references to seven 
businesslike charts which he displayed. 
The charts were graphs of the periodic 
growth and decline of leading Protestant 
denominations. Apparently all rise and 
fall together, influenced by the same 
things. Commented Dr. Kerr: “When 
God blesses the Presbyterians, he blesses 
also the Methodists and the Episcopalians 


EDICINE out of the 


earth, the sky, the sea makes getting 
well a pleasure, keeping young and 
vivid almost automatic...the secret 
of the chic Parisienne who never 
omits her “cure” eso In the Pyrenees 
region, one finds the sulphur springs 
of Luchon and Cauterets...the salt of 


Biarritz... the sulphates of Dax... 


sun to sit in, smart crowds to watch, 
— to scale as energy returns e~> 

n and around Auvergne among the 
high tablelands and the deep valleys, 
all the world knows La Bourboule, 
Le Mont-Dore, Saint-Nectaire, Chatel 
Guyon, Royat... Vichy, in the heart 
of France, bottled around the globe 


eseThe French Alps, the international 
set takes choice among Salins-Mou- 
tiers, Brides, Aix, Evian, thermal re- 
sorts of glittering chic es North to 
the Vosges, and here are Plombiéres, 
Contrexéville, Vittel . .. even the 
west can boast Bagnoles de l’Orne, 
dim old forest and rocky lake eso If 
your engine needs a bit of oiling to 
get you ready for Paris days and nights 


--. try one of these famous “cures!” 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 


INTERNATIONAL WAGONS.-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 
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business letter paper of | 


character is that it speaks 


a good word for your 


business in quarters you 


never heard of and to 


people you do not know. 


Crane’s Bond is a 100% new 


white rag paper. Its crisp, dis- 


tinctive sturdiness builds sound | 


prestige and good will for you with every letter you send out. In| 


view of this, doesn’t a very slight extra cost seem pretty unimportant? 


CRANES 


BOND 


for letterheads and envelopes 


CRANE & CO., INC. - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS| 








and the Baptists.” Because “today the 
line [of religious vitality] shows a de- 
cline,” he expects a period of robust 
Evangelism to commence very soon, per- 
haps this 19o0oth Pentecostal year. One 


| means of rousing religious vigor which he 


recommended: let businessmen pray a 


| half-hour during their luncheon recesses. 


The general assembly elected Dr. Kerr 
Moderator, to succeed Dr. McAfee. 
Presbyterian Church in the U, §, 


| This sect was for a time called the Presby- 
| terlan Church in the Confederate States of 
| America. That was before it acquired 
| other dissident Presbyterian groups in the 
| southern and southwestern states. At 
| Charlottesville last week it emphatically 


declared against any immediate merger 
with other Presbyterians. This, despite 
the offer of the Limited Presbyterian 
Church, a minor body, and the definite 
tenors of the United Presbyterian 
Church of N. A. However it was difficult 
to override the prudent arguments of Dr. 
John McNaugher, president of the Pitts- 


| burgh Theological Seminary, Moderator 


of the United Presbyterians and their 
emissary to Charlottesville—that if the 


| Southern and United Presbyterians joined 
| now, they could dictate terms of merger 
| with the Northerns. 


Whereas the “U. S. A.” Presbyterians 


| elected a radio preacher their Moderator, 
| the “U. S.” Presbyterians displayed anger 


with another—Dr. Samuel Parkes Cad- 
man, radio minister of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. The 
southern Presbyterians consider Dr.. Cad- 
man’s broadcast beliefs at variance with 
their doctrines. Vexing them profoundly 
was something which he wrote recently: 
“The infallibilities of the Bible are no 
longer accepted by reasoning men.” 

The new Moderator elected was Dr. 
Thomas White Currie, 51, president of 
Austin (Tex.) Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary; to succeed Dr. William Ray 
Dobyns, 69, of Birmingham, Ala. 

United Presb» cerian Church of N. A. 
In theology this organization is more con- 
servative than the other two. Their Mod- 


| erator, Dr. John McNaugher, was snubbed 


at Charlottesville too late for the United 
Presbyterians to deny their eagerness to 
merge with the Southern Presbyterians. 
Elected successor to Dr. McNaugher was 
Thomas C. Atchison, Pastor of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Lawrence, Mass. 


B 


| Van Dyke v. Wilson 


Out from Avalon, his estate at Prince- 


| ton, N. J., last week sallied Dr. Henry 


van Dyke, 77, Presbyterian, verbally to 
thrash Dr. Clarence True Wilson, 58, 
Methodist, for Dr. Wilson’s insults to Dr. 
van Dyke’s father, the late famed Dr. 
Henry Jackson van Dyke of Brooklyn. 
Dr. Wilson, general secretary of the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
& Public Morals, had written a report, 
kept secret until dragged forth by the 
Senate Lobby Committee, on the Board’s 
war against the “foes” of Prohibition be- 
fore the 1928 presidential elections. Dr. 
van Dyke was perplexed to find himself 
—onetime (1902) Moderator of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. as was his 
father before him (1876)—attacked by 
Dr. Wilson for supporting Smith for 
President. Perplexity became indignation 
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A Wood 


that grows old gracefully... 


Although nearly a century old, Burnside Plantation House in Louisiana still 
attests the durability of Tidewater Red Cypress. 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


(COAST TYPE) 
THE WOOD ETERNAL 


This advertisement was published by the following members of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 


Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville, S$. C., Burton-Swartz Cypress 
Co., Perry, Fla, Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla., Everglade 
Cypress Co., Loughman, Fla., Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Flz. 








_— structures built two centuries ago 
still attest the ability of this durable lumber 
to resist rot and time and moisture. 


So great is its endurance—and hence its freedom 
from repairs—that architects and builders are using 
greater quantities of it than ever before. 


And yet its cost is moderate. Mr. G_____ of 
Greenwich, Conn., found that $51 added to his 
lumber bill enabled him to use this rot-tesisting 
wood for all the exterior trim on his new home. 


When you build or alter, follow the counsel 
of America’s leading architects . .. wherever wood 
meets weather employ “heart grade Tidewater Red 
Cypress”—the most durable grade for exteriors. 


Proof of savings sent FREE 


Your copy of “Money Saved for Builders” 
awaits the coupon below. It tells how Tidewater 
Red Cypress (Coast Type) saves ycu repair bills. It 
tells about this charming lumber’s beautiful grain 
—its smooth surface that holds paint for years 
and years—and its easy workability. Let us send 
you a copy with our compliments. 


The architect, Arthur 
T. Remick, New York, 
employed the same 
rugged lumber in the 
beautiful new home of 
Arthur W. Wood in 
Westchester Co,, N. Y. 





Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Your booklet, “Money Saved for Builders,” sounds 
mighty interesting. Please send me a free copy. 


Name 


Address 


Why doAmerica’s leading architects suggest this beauti- 
ful wood for natural interiors? Ifinterested, mark here( ). 





TREE SURGERY 


Local Service 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work 
3 in your vicinity. They are not sent 
4 from Ohio for your work—they are all 
# thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
¢ after being carefully selected; but they 
live near you and are available for 
¢ large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 
factory service guaranteed. Please 
consult your telephone directory for 
address and phone number of nearest 
branch office in the following cities: 


4 BOSTON... . SPRINGFIELD 
PITTSFIELD 
PROVIDENCE 
HARTFORD 
STAMFORD. .. WESTPORT 
NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
¢ HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

ALBANY... SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER . .. BUFFALO 
TORONTO . .. MONTREAL 

ORANGE, N. J. 

; RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
7 PHILADELPHIA 
ADDINGHAM, PA. 
GERMANTOWN, PA. 
BALTIMORE . .. WASHINGTON 

PITTSBURGH 

CLEVELAND 

y TOLEDO . ..COLUMBUS 
¢ DAYTON ... CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS...LOUISVILLE 

PADUCAH, KY. 

GRAND RAPIDS 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
Y MINNEAPOLIS 
¢ DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
NEW ORLEANS... MEMPHIS 
NASHVILLE...ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


¢ THEDAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
¢ Inc.,Home Office, 480 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 

Father of Tree Surgery 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 
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when he read Dr. Wilson’s comment: “I 
was not so much surprised at this, for I 
have a distinct recollection that his father 
was a Presbyterian preacher of the same 
stripe [who] denounced the Government 
of the U. S., cannonaded Lincoln and 
advocated the extension of slavery.” 

Retorted Dr. van Dyke last week: “Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson of the Methodist 
Board of something or other has made a 
public attack upon me which is of no con- 
sequence because it is so evidently false. 
His middle name is a mistake. 

“T have never advocated the elevation 
of any President, except Woodrow Wilson, 
but I have protested and still protest and 
will protest . . . against the tyranny of 
an inquisitional church in American poli- 
tics. 

“But when Dr. Clarence Blank Wilson 
goes beyond my insignificant personality 
to attack my beloved father in his grave, 
it is impossible for a man of honor to 
keep silent. .-. . [His] statements are 
false and their tone is malignant. 

“Can it be that Dr. Wilson now really 
represents the great Methodist Church? 
It seems incredible. I have known very 
many good Methodists like Dr. Buckley 
and Bishop Candler and Secretary Daniels 
and counted them among the best of men. 

“But this Dr. Wilson seems to be of a 
different tribe. He has no scruples and 


”? 


the truth is not in him... .’ 


a 


Northern Baptists 

Less than the Presbyterians (see p. 37 
did the Northern Baptists, who began their 
convention at Cleveland last week, want 
immediate union with another denomina- 
tion. The Disciples of Christ, 100 years 
ago associated with the Baptists, two years 
ago applied for reunion. Firmly were they 
refused last week. 
Universal Design 

Those dissident Christian Scientists who 
in 1912 organized the Christian Science 
Parent Church in opposition to Mary 
Baker Eddy’s Christian Science Mother 
Church (The First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist) in Boston, last week changed the 
name of their organization to the Church 
of Universal Design. More, they re- 
nounced Mrs. Eddy as discoverer of their 
cult. In her place they put Phineas Park- 
hurst Quimby, Portland (Me.) clockmaker 
and “mental healer,” from whom (they 
profess) Mrs. Eddy got her ideas. 

Reason for these shifts of reverence and 
name was given by John Valentine Ditte- 
more, onetime digector of the Christian 
Science Church, deputy leader of the 
Church of Universal Design*: “The term 
Christian Science has been brought into 
widespread disfavor through the recent 
discovery of Mrs. Eddy’s extensive plagia- 
risms, her secret use of drugs while in- 
structing her followers to discard them and 
the claim that the discoveries in metaphys- 
ical healing of P. P. Quimby were her own.” 
Contributing causes of the “widespread 
disfavor” were two recent books: Herbert 
Albert Laurens Fisher’s Our New Religion 
and Edwin Franden Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy: 
The Biography of a Virginal Mind, whose 
sale and review “regular” Christian Scien- 
tists have tried to suppress. 


*Mrs. Annie C. Bill of London is world 
leader of the new-named body. 
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Sephardic Jews 


U. S. Jewry scarcely took notice when, 
last week in Manhattan, the Union of 
Sephardic Congregations held its second 
annual meeting. Ail Jewry is divided into 
two groups—the Ashkenazim and Sephar- 
dim. Of the latter there are comparatively 
few left in the world. Yet once the Seph- 
ardim were the most powerful Jews on 
earth. 


That was when the Moors governed 
Spain and, like Moslems elsewhere, made 
no religious, cultural or economic discrimi- 
nations against Jews. While the Ash- 
kenazic (German) Jews of northern and 
eastern Europe were scuttling from one 
oppressive country to another. Sephardic 
(Spanish) Jews were looming in the Medi- 
terranean basin: as leaders in medicine 
(Isaac Israeli), philosophy (Maimonides), 
government, and in commerce. When 
Christians drove the Moors from Spain 
and devout Ferdinand and Isabella ex- 
pelled the Jews bag without baggage 
(1492), Sephardic Jewry declined. Some 
of the Spanish Jews migrated to the 
Netherlands. Spinoza was a Sephardic Jew. 
A Lisbon-born Sephardi who lived in Am- 
sterdam was Manasseh ben Israel, who 
persuaded Cromwell to allow the Jews to 
return to England (they were expelled in 
1290). That return allowed Benjamin 
Disraeli, a Sephardi, to become Prime Min- 
ister of England and Sir Philip Sassoon, 
also a Sephardi, to become the rich crony 
of the present Prince of Wales. (England’s 
potent Isaacs, Samuel and Rothschild 
families are Jews of German origin.) 

Other Sephardic Jews fled to South 
America. In 1654 a few reached Man- 
hattan from Brazil and at once established 
the Spanish & Portuguese Synagog—North 
America’s first. Until 1825 it was the only 
synagog in Manhattan. By that time suf- 
ficient German Jews had drifted into the 
community to organize Manhattan’s first 
Ashkenazic congregation, B’nai Jeshurun.* 
Since then waves of northern and eastern 
Jews have spread over the U. S. and bred 
until last year U. S. Jews numbered some 
4,230,000. But only 40,000 are Sephardic 
Jews, and most of these migrated from 
the Near East since the beginning of this 
century, driven by Turkish wars and 
political upsets. 

Last week Dr. David de Sola Pool, 
rabbi of Manhattan’s Spanish & Portu- 
guese Synagog, presided over the Union of 
Sephardic Congregations.+ The chief prob- 
lems are to make a new English transla- 
tion of their Hebrew prayer book; to or- 
ganize a U. S. school to train rabbis in 
their ritual, which is slightly different 
from the Ashkenazic ritual. (Sephardic 
rabbis now must be imported. Rabbi Pool 
was trained in England.) 

Eminent U. S. Sephardim include the 
late Emma Lazarus (poetess), Dr. Solo- 
mon Solis Cohen (physician, teacher), 
Ernest Clifford Peixotto (artist, writer), 
Jessica Blanche Peixotto (his sister, social 
economist), Benjamin Nathan Cardozo 
(jurist). 


*First U. S. Ashkenazic congregation was 
Philadelphia’s Rodeth Sholom, founded 18or. 

tSephardic congregations exist in Manhattan 
(11), Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Rochester, N. Y., 
Montreal. 
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TO PLAY 4 


.--at less than a penny per mile: -. 


the bantam AUSTIN.---for the individual journeys 


, YY 
nt , a 


Urquiola Hill Climb, Spain. 
Broke all records. Three cups. 


Who gets the family car today? 
Squabble! Squabble! Squabble! 

The American Austin brings peace 
to bickering families. 

It comes to take over all the one and 
two passenger family transportation 
jobs. Save the 5 passenger car for 5 
passenger duty. You can dash off any- 
where in the bantam Austin without 
counting the cost, for there is very 
little cost to count. 

It’s the thriftiest car imaginable! 40 
miles on a gallon of gas. 1,000 miles 
on a 2 quart filling of oil 20,000 to 
40,000 miles on a set of tires. Total 
cost for gas, oil and tires is about 
three-quarters of a penny per mile. 

As a second car it will 
pay for itself in the ex- 
pensive big car mileage it 
saves...and the costly 


GS) 
Ie Sy 
i e's 


big car depreciation that it prevents. 
This means two-car convenience at 
an operating cost of one car. 

Miles of driving will not eat up the 
allowance of youngsters. And flaming 
youth, please note. . .there’s a blithe, 
young roadster, trim as a drop of water. 


Every part, from bumper to bumper, 
is made in America to American stand- 
ards. Its mechanical design, however, 
is that of the Austin of continental 
fame. Has a pedigree of eight record- 
breaking years on all continents. 

Go see this car and take your 
prejudices with you. Slip behind 
the wheel. Then decide for your- 
self whether this car is worth its sy 

keep. Write forliterature. 


T —_ AMERICAN AUSTIN CAR Co., INC. 
7300 WoopWarD AVENUE, 


Detroit, MICHIGAN. 


THE AMERICAN 


USTO. 


Germany, 
Schlesien. 


Brooklands Racing Drivers 
Club, England, 83.53 m.p. b. 


Fabre Durch 
First—Second. 


Montlhery, France. 24 hour 
race. Won at 64.75 m. p. b. 


Australia, 55.07 miles on one 
(imperial) gallon of gasoline. 
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“NO OFFICE CAN AFFORD TO WASTE 
THE TIME AND MONEY DICTAPHONES SAVE” oo 


Tele; 
SS chiefl 
q plies 


{ ‘ elect: 


AA d electi 


The New Model A-10x predi 


. . ’ , A o : . Nich 
Equipped with “| BELIEVE in conservation,” says Mr. Heekin. “I mean the wise use of time “ee 
Axutomatic-Indicator signi 


so that there will be plenty of time to use. And | mean the intelligent lay it 
spending of money for modern equipment that saves its cost and then of tk 


: grouy 
earns its keep. State 


“There you have the reasons why | say that no office can afford to waste oe 
the time and money which it would save by using the Dictaphone. It saves Hud: 
the time of everybody, executives and clerks alike. It shortens their routine have 
time and lengthens their thinking time. Which means better planning and oh 
better results. And it saves money in a practical way, by absolute co- Carli 


ordination of effort all along the line, simplifying the duties of each Ur 


individual, systematizing production as a whole.” os 
Gas 


Any office, small or large, is wasting time and money every day it does ia ¢ 
not use the Dictaphone. Use the coupon and find out what this dictating only 


machine can do for your office. _ 
on 
(Bor 


DICTAPAUNE |: 


York 
The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, oo. 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied - 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206T Graybar Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
in Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 
I'd like to see how the Dictaphone can apply 


its economy and convenience to my office. 
Just show me one. 


Name 


PA cncntninenadiinsmmeiae 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Added Name 


Many a young member of Congress, 
serving on the Committee on Lighthouses 
or what-not, is known only as a Repre- 
sentative, finds in his office his major 
reputation. Given sufficient ability and 
re-elections, however, and he may rise to 
the finance committee, may become a 
Reed, a Cannon, a Longworth. As with 
representatives of the People, so with 
representatives of the Utilities. The head 
of a small light & power company is a 
Utility Man, but his name and influence 
may extend no farther than his city limits. 
As time passes, however, he may acquire 
membership on more and more important 
directorships, may achieve standing as an 
“interest,” may ultimately rank with In- 
sull, Mitchell, Thorne. The progress of 
both the Congressman and the Utilitarian 
may be traced by their appearance in the 
newspapers, though the Congressman gets 
the front page and the Utility Man the 
financial section. Last week every metro- 
politan newspaper mentioned Floyd L. 
Carlisle, chairman of Niagara-Hudson 
Corp. Last week every utility-minded 
newspaper reader heard of Mr. Carlisle in 
connection with three important utility 
developments. Last week every utility- 
minded newspaper reader realized that 
Mr. Carlisle, long an important utility 
figure, had risen to the very foremost rank. 

Outstanding, recent Carlisle events in- 
cluded: election to the directorate of New 
York Edison, of Consolidated Gas and of 
United Corp.; opening of the new hydro- 
electric generating plant at Conklingville, 
N. Y.; and the merger of Niagara Share 
Corp. with Marine Union Investors, Inc. 

Consolidated Gas (of which New York 
Edison is a subsidiary) is the world’s 
second largest public utility (American 
Telephone & Telegraph is first). Serving 
chiefly New York City, Consolidated sup- 
plies gas to 1,135,457 consumers and 
electricity to 2,335,772. Mr. Carlisle’s 
election to its directorate was generally 
predicted following the death of the late 
Nicholas Frederic Brady (Time, April 7).* 
Significance of Mr. Carlisle’s appointment 
lay in the fact that he is the first member 
of the Up-State Niagara-Hudson utility 
group to secure a position in the Down- 
State Consolidated board; that through 
him the two utilities have begun to inter- 
lock. Ever since the formation of Niagara- 
Hudson (Time, June 24, Sept. 23) there 
have been rumors that the united Niagara 
and Hudson properties would merge with 
Consolidated. To these rumors Mr. 
Carlisle’s election gave much point. 

United Corp. is the Bonbright-Morgan 
utility holding company currently engaged 
in acquiring a 25% interest in Columbia 
Gas & Electric. Mr. Carlisle’s position 
on the United Board associates him not 
only with Thomas S. Gates and George 
Whitney (J. P. Morgan & Co.) and Lan- 
don K. Thorne and Alfred L. Loomis 
(Bonbright & Co.) but also with the heads 
of Columbia Gas & Electric, Public Serv- 





*But Mr. Carlisle was not elected as Brady 
representative. Interests of the Bradys on New 
York Edison will be looked after by young 
James Cox Brady Jr., nephew of Nicholas; on 
Consolidated by Charles Stelle Brown, realtor. 


ice of New Jersey, Commonwealth & 
Southern, and United Gas Improvement— 
potent utilities represented in United's 
portfolio. 

The opening of the Conklingville 
generating plant will furnish a mechanical 
connection between Niagara-Hudson and 
Consolidated just as Mr. Carlisle has fur- 
nished a personal connection. Part of the 
power here generated will be supplied by 
Niagara-Hudson to the district between 
Troy and Albany and the southern line of 
Columbia County; part by Consolidated 
to the district between Peekskill and New 
York City. 

The merger of Niagara Share Corp. with 











FLoyp L. CARLISLE 
. moved into the front rank. 


Marine Union Investors, Inc. represented 
a unification of Up-State utility men and 
bankers. Niagara Share was formed last 
June to act partly as a Niagara-Hudson 
holding company, partly as an investment 
trust. It is dominated by the Schoellkopf 
family, with whom Mr. Carlisle is associ- 
ated in Niagara-Hudson. Marine Union 
Investors was formed in January 1929 by 
the same group—notably George Franklin 
Rand, Jacob F. Schoelkopf Jr. and Sey- 
mour H. Knox—who later’ organized 
Marine Midland Corp., hundred-million- 
dollar group-banking unit (Time, Sept. 30). 
It also was partly a Marine Midland hold- 
ing company and partly an investment 
trust. Inasmuch as the bankers and the 
utility men were operating in the same 
northern New York district there was be- 
tween them an obvious geographical com- 
munity of interest. It is also true that 
both Niagara Share and Marine Union 
collided with the 1929 Stockmarket col- 
lapse, securities for which Niagara had 
paid some $100,000,000 during the year 
having declined to a value of some $70.- 
000.000 at its close and securities for 
which Marine Union paid $32,000,000 
having a Dec. 31 value of only $26,000,- 
ooo, but there seemed no relationship 
between common losses and a common 
lot. It was generally believed, however, 
that the Schoellkopf-Carlisle interests were 
buying into Consolidated Gas; that the 





Marine-Niagara combination may have 
mobilized Up-State resources for Down- 
State purchases. 

Meanwhile, whatever the Marine- 
Niagara significance, Mr. Carlisle’s pres- 
ence on the Consolidated board marked 
him as the official representative of the 
northern branch of New York State utility 
families. 


Cornell University graduated Floyd 
Leslie Carlisle in 1903, expected him to 
make his mark in the legal profession. 
For some years Mr. Carlisle did practice 
law in Watertown, N. Y., but soon the 
merger instinct arose within him and he 
organized Northern New York Trust Co. 
from a consolidation of two up-state 
banks. In 1916 he headed the group which 
bought control of St. Regis Paper Co., 
became St. Regis president—an office 
which he still retains—and made the 
company one of the largest paper. pro- 
ducers in the East. In 1920 Mr. Carlisle 
& syndicate bought Northern New York 
Utilities, Inc., which in 1926 became a 
portion of Northeastern Power Corp. 
Northeastern operated in the extreme 
north and east of New York state and in 
1928 earned a profit of slightly less than 
$3,000,000. In June 1929, Northeastern 
Power, together with Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power and Mohawk Hudson 
Power were merged into the present Niag- 
ara-Hudson and which in 1929 supplied 
about 65% of the electric power consumed 
in New York State. In January 1929, the 
Morgan and Bonbright houses combined 
in the organization of United Corp., utility 
holding company, which now owns 1,673,- 
250 shares of Niagara-Hudson stock. In 
addition to his great & good Morgan and 
Bonbright friends in United Corp., Mr. 
Carlisle is also associated, through Ameri- 
can Superpower (also Bonbright-sponsored 
holding company) with the utilities con- 
trolled by Sidney Zollicoffer Mitchell. 
Considering the vital part that Niagara- 
Hudson would play in any further con- 
solidation of New York utilities, and the 
equally vital part to be taken by such 
utilities in possible developments among 
Eastern utilities, there remains no question 
but that Mr. Carlisle has become a great 
name among great names, a Power among 
great Powers. 


M-K’s Pipe 

Statisticians comparing May 1930 and 
May 1929 business found many decreases, 
few increases. According to the most re- 
cent Crandall Pierce Business Index, last 
month showed freight car loadings down 
9%, commodity prices down 6%, auto- 
mobile production down 31%, pig iron 
production down 13%. Among the com- 
paratively few increases were commercial 
failures, up 9%.- Yet last week one young 
industry prospered and expanded, cheered 
by its demands an old industry. For when 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. announced 
that it would build a 1,250-mi. natural 
gas pipe line from the Texas Panhandle to 
Indianapolis, it evidenced not only in- 
creasing activity in the natural gas field 
but also helped to stabilize a sagging steel 
production through huge orders for steel 
pipe. 
The new M-K line will outdistance the 
700-mi. Insull-Doherty Amarillo line from 
Texas to Chicago (Trme, March 17) and 
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YOUR AMBASSADOR 


AT THE COURT OF 
COMMERCE 


Your check is one of your 
most important representa- 
tives in the world of business. 


Your signature on your check 


gives it more than real value 
. . itis also an endorsement 


of it— its appearance and 


the quality of the paper. 


For those who value 
their standing at home and 


abroad .. who wish to give 
evidence of their progressive 
business methods . . there is 


a certain satisfaction in sign- 


ing and sending checks made 
on La Monte paper. La Monte 


checks are dignified . . im- 


pressive . . handsome. 





Checks made on La Monte are further 


marked by their safety, durability, and smart- 


ness. And the colors of La Monte paper, with 


its distinctive wavy lines, afford you a choice 


setting for your signature .. a business rep- 


resentative of ambassadorial rank. » George 


La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


LA MONTE 


owrTreltY 
FOR CHECKS 


NATIONAL 


PAPER 


The wovy lines in- 


stantly identify La 
Monte National 


Safety Paper—the 
STANDARD in check 


papers. 


will be the longest transmission system in 
the U. S. Natural gas will be distributed 
through Missouri-Kansas subsidiaries jn 
five states (Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Illinois). M-K has also con- 
tracted to supply those cities which North 
American Light & Power Co. is serving 
(through subsidiaries) with manufac- 
tured gas in Illinois and Missouri. Dis- 
tribution will be carried out by a new 
Missouri-Kansas company, Panhandle 
Eastern Co., with a potential daily ca- 
pacity of 250,000,000 cubic feet of gas. 
But Missouri-Kansas will need many a 
new gas field, and many a new customer 
before it can surpass the 1929 record of 
the biggest U. S. natural gas corporation— 
Columbia Gas & Electric. Last year 
Columbia sold 144.6 billion cubic feet of 
natural gas to 1,000,000 customers. 


nlipinin 
Insignificant 


“No significance,” said Waddill Catch- 
ings when, last week, he resigned from 
the presidency of Goldman, Sachs Trading 
Corp., $250,000,000 investment trust, and 
resigned also his membership in the firm 
of Goldman, Sachs & Co. Always non- 
committal are resignations and always 
open to question are inferences from them. 
Yet withdrawals were no part of Mr. 
Catchings’ work during the brave days of 
1929, when the “new era” group of Market 
men maintained that soaring stock prices 
represented the legitimate reflection of 
prosperity and progress. 

Few “new era” men had better standing 
as economists than Mr. Catchings, keen 
thinker, able writer. Few put their theo- 
ries to more practical application. For in 
a period marked by the formation of many 
investment trusts none were more spec- 
tacular than Goldman, Sachs Trading 
Corp., Shenandoah and Blue Ridge, all 
Goldman, Sachs sponsored and all con- 
tributing to Mr. Catchings’ reputation as 
a brilliant and rising man. Trading Corp. 
stock, issued in December 1928 at 104, 
opened at 109, shortly split two for one, 
and in August 1929 was selling at 116. 
Shenandoah was launched in July 1929 by 
the sale of one million shares of common 
priced at 17 which soon sold up to 42, 
and one million shares of preferred at 50 
which sold up to 60. The third member of 
the family—Blue Ridge—had its official 
birthday on Oct. 23, 1929, so that its most 
prosperous period was pre-natal, the shares 
being much in demand on a when-as-&-if- 
issued basis. 

Depending so much upon Market psy- 
chology, both Shenandoah and Blue Ridge 
were among the most conspicuous suffer- 
ers when the impression that all was well 
was succeeded by the conviction that 
everything was terrible. Blue Ridge went 
from a high of 29§ to 34; Shenandoah 
from 39% to 6%. In December the two 
companies were benefited by artificial 
respiration: Blue Ridge was permitted to 
buy a large block of Central States Elec- 
tric at a price considerably below the mar- 
ket and Shenandoah was permitted to pur- 
chase, for retirement, 765,200 shares of 
its own preferred at a similar bargain fig- 
ure. The Central States sale presumably 
resulted from the fact that Mr. Harrison 
Williams, controlling factor in Central 
States, was also affiliated with Goldman, 
Sachs and its trio of trusts. During the 
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‘For the pestered executive 


chairs that wont 


/wrriagie YOOSe .... 


Chairs of Alcoa Aluminum will stand a lifetime of punish- 
ment. You can even deliberately bang these chairs on the 
floor and you won’t damage or weaken their frames. 
Ordinary chairs loosen up because glue dries out, leaving 
the joints sprung. Alcoa Aluminum Chairs have no joints 
to work loose—no glue—no dowels—no wood screws. 
Their frames are welded into one continuous piece of metal. 
The same light, strong Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum are used 
as those of which railway cars and airplanes are built. Here 
strength is combined with light weight. Lift an Alcoa 
Aluminum Chair. You will be surprised at its feather- 
lightness. And these chairs are fire-safe, too. 


Finishes are either wood grain—walnut, mahogany or oak; 
baked enamel of any color; or in the natural alumi 
num. The modern finish of the natural aluminum is ex- 
tremely attractive because of its simplicity. Full mission 
leather upholstery in either green, blue, maroon or brown. 
Alsoa wide variety of fabric upholsteries. Styles for offices, 


hotels, restaurants and hospitals. May we send you a com- 
plimentary copy of the new booklet, “Distinctive Chairs of 


Aluminum’*? ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 
2415 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAIRS OF 
ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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No Question 


whose office this is 


HIS office belongs to a man who 

has reached the top. Success speaks 
from every detail of luxurious equip- 
ment. For Art Metal’s new executive 
suite was designed for the successful man. 
Beautiful two-tone walnut, hand- 
grained on steel by Art Metal crafts- 
men, delights the eye. Every refinement 
of construction possible to the art of 
steel cabinetmaking marks this suite. 
From the handsomely grained tops to 
the cushioned glides of the footings, no 
possible convenience has been omitted. 
You'll appreciate no less the more 
practical side of this new De Luxe Suite 
in steel. Desk drawers that glide in or 
out on ball-bearing roller suspensions, 
operate at the touch of a finger. Drawer 
compartments can be easily adapted to 


The fiat top desk in the Art 
Metal De Luxe Suite is Style 
3866-FST, size 66 x 38 inches. 


Prominent Users of Art Metal 
Office Equipment 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
National City Bank 


American Can Co. 


fit individual requirements. And the 
sturdy steel construction offers a life- 
time of service, free from the annoy- 
ances of chipping, warping or swelling. 

This new Executive Suite is only one 
of many items in the Art Metal line. 
The complete line includes more than 600 
styles of modern office equipment .. . 
all of steel, all in beautiful olive green 
or wood-grain finishes. 

We shall be glad to furnish informa- 
tion on equipment for your type of busi- 
ness. Just check your wants below and 


we will forward a catalogue. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks O Upright Unit Files 

0) Plan Files 0) Counter Height Files 

O Fire Safes © Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving (0 Postindex Visible Files 















Art Metal 


STEEL OFFICE 





EQUIPMENT 


present year, in spite of the fact that 
utility securities have been among the 
leaders of the current market (both Blue 
Ridge and Shenandoah have utility port- 
folios), neither investment company has 
recovered its speculative attraction. Blue 
Ridge sold last week at 1rog and Shenan- 
doah at 144. The announcement of Mr. 
Catchings’ resignation (effective June 1) 
is the first important news that has for 
some time emanated from Goldman, Sachs. 


Mr. Walter E. Sachs, of the second 
Sachs generation (no Goldmans remain in 
Goldman, Sachs), succeeded Mr. Catch- 
ings as Trading Corp. president, and Mr. 
Sidney Weinburg, long a Goldman, Sachs 
partner, became vice president. Mr. Wein- 
burg is widely known as an astute selector 
of likely issues, has contributed much to 
Goldman, Sachs reputation as sponsor of 
successes. 


Tallest 

The two tallest office buildings in the 
world were last week officially opened in 
Manhattan. They were the Chrysler Build- 
ing, 1,046 ft. 14 in., at Lexington Ave. & 
42nd Street, and the Bank of Manhattan 
Building, 927 ft. 4 in., at No. 40 Wall 
Street.* 

To the Chrysler ceremonies went Citi- 
zen Alfred Emanuel Smith whose Empire 
Trust Building, now a-building, will be 
higher than Mr. Chrysler’s. To the Bank 
of Manhattan ceremonies went Mayor 
James J. Walker who, forsaking his cus- 
tom of being late, arrived ahead of time. 

In the Chrysler Building are 77 stories, 
a much-needed smart, uptown lunching 
place called Cloud Club, murals by Edward 
Trumbull (depicting “Energy and man’s 
application of it to the solution of his 
problems”). In the Bank of Manhattan 
Building are 71 stories, an officer’s club 
on the 55th floor, murals by Ezra Winter 
(depicting oldtime Wall Street scenes). 

Most modern and rubiginous is the 
lobby of the Chrysler Building. Chaste 
in black and white marble is the first floor 
of the Bank of Manhattan Building. The 
Chrysler architect is William Van Alen, 
the builder Fred T. Ley. Architects of 
the Bank of Manhattan were H. Craig 





—_—_< 


Severance and Yasuo Matsui, the builder 


Thompson-Starrett.+ 

A great gesture towards a fortune built 
by automobiles is the Chrysler Building. 
Oldtime Manhattanites recalled last week 
that 50 years ago its site was a goat pas- 
ture. Modern Manhattanites recognize it 
as the most desirable uptown office build- 
ing, admire Texas Co. for having rented 
14 of its floors, at an annual rental of 
$583,000. 

On the site where the original bank 
stood in 1799, the Bank of Manhattan 
Building bears soaring tribute to the four 
men (Paul Moritz Warburg, chairman of 
Manhattan Co.,** James P. Warburg, 








*The Eiffel Tower in Paris, 1,024 ft., 6 in. 
less tall than the Chrysler Building but taller 
than the Bank of Manhattan Building, has an 
observation point higher than that of either. 

7tFinanciers for the builders of the Man- 
hattan Building were G. L. Ohrstrom & Co., 
Inc., who last week joined with J. G. White 
Co., Inc., to form International Public Service 
Corp. which will own and operate public utilities 
in South America. 

**Not to be confused with his brother Felix, 
who last week was given a testimonial dinner 
in Manhattan. 
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PULLING YOUR BUSINESS 


OUT of the RED 


Many a business is lagging behind in sales, running 
dangerously in the red because of design and materials 
that are out of date. 

To those manufacturers there is food for thought in Bohnalite 
—the new light alloy. 

Bohnalite offers an opportunity for product improvements 
and selling advantages which might prove of immense 
value. 


Bohnalite possesses all the physical properties of iron yet 
is 62% lighter. 

With Bohnalite you can efirect new economies in the shop. 
For example, Bohnalite machines twice as rapidly as 
iron, therefore direct labor charge is cut in half. 


Bohnalite is rapidly replacing iron. Its final price in finished 


BO 


Bohnalite is available as 
Sand Castings 
Die Castings 
Permanent Mold Castings 
Forgings and Extrusions 





NA 
HINA 


Lighter than Iron 


pieces due to low machining costs, often compares 
favorably with iron castings—with over half the weight 
eliminated. 


Bohnalite contains something which cannot be determined 
by chemical analysis. This is a distinct quality which has 
been developed through years of laboratory and shop 
experience and millions of tests. 


There is much food for thoughtful manufacturers in this 
new light alloy. Bohnalite has aided in taking many a 
business out of the red. Inquiries are invited with sample 
castings and blueprints. 

Send for full information and Bohnalite literature. 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Pittsburgh 


LITE 


Other Bohn Products 
Brass Forgings 
Brass and Bronze Castings 
Babbitt Lined Bearings 
Zinc Base Die Castings 
Bronze Bushings 












Make Your 


Heating As Modern 
As Your Production 
Equipment 
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Hiimphrey 
Gas neater 


Efficient heating practices havechanged 
with the general improvement in plant 
equipment and management. Hundreds 
of industries have proven very definitely 
that gas is more flexible, convenient and 
economical than any other known fuel | 
for the purpose. ‘And thousands of | 
plants in these many industries are add- 
ing daily proof that the Humphrey Gas | 
Unit Heater represents gas heating at | 





the peak of its efficiency. Humphrey Gas | 
Unit Heaters are designed by competent 
engineers upon the data of exhaustive 
research, manufactured in accordance 
with the well known Humphrey high 
standards of quality materials and crafts- | 
manship, and bear the name of an in- 
stitution which has dealt in gas heating 
equipment for years and years. May we 
send you a brochure describing them? 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. | 
New York - Pittsburgh - Cleveland - San Francisco | 





In the plant of the Buckeye Forging Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio five Humphrey Industrial Unit 
Heaters maintain an average temperature of 





sixty-two degrees during zero weather. 
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minals. 


| the contract.” 


TIME 


president of International Manhattan Co., 
John Stewart Baker, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Manhattan Co., 
Stephen Baker, chairman of Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Co.) whose energy and bank- 
ing prowess have brought their house to 
its present prominence among other Man- 
hattan banks. 

Quiet and almost dull were the Chrys- 
ler ceremonies. The Warburg opening 
achieved drama by the presence of 50 
armed policemen, a chain of armored 
trucks which delivered into the vaults of 


| the bank $850,000,000 in cash and securi- 


ties. 


@ The Building Bureau of Manhattan last 


| week officially ascertained the fact that 


only four private houses were built last 
year in Manhattan. 

q@ At No. 48 Wall Street (Bank of New 
York & Trust Co.), the Street’s oldest 
cornerstone (laid 1797) last week cracked. 


-—« 


Guns and Bread & Butter 
Into court last week went Yellow Taxi 
Corp. of New York, complained that Gen- 





| eral Motors Corp., through various G. M. 


taxicab subsidiaries, was interfering with 
its business at railroad and shipping ter- 
According to the Yellow Taxi 
Corp. complaint, General Motors had used 
its influence as great shipper (1,600,000 
cars annually over the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central Railroads) to force 
termination of contracts between Yellow 
Taxi Corp. and the Furness Bermuda 
Steamship Line and the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and West Shore Rail- 
roads. General Motors taxis, operated by 
Terminal Cab Corp., a°G. M. subsidiary, 
would then be installed. As evidence of 
coercion and intimidation, Yellow Taxi 
Corp. quoted the president of Furness Ber- 


| muda as saying that General Motors ship- 


ments were the “bread and butter” of the 
Furness Bermuda line. Quoted also was 
Vice President George Le Boutillier of the 
Pennsylvania, alleged to have - said: 
“They’ve put the guns to us [they being 
General Motors]. I’m afraid you'll lose 
General Motors men re- 
fused to comment on the Yellow allega- 
tions. 

Deals & Developments 

Oil. To the Mellon-controlled Gulf Oil 
Corp. (world’s third largest producers of 
crude) last week went Paragon Refining 
Co., refiners and operators of more than 
400 filling stations in Michigan and Ohio. 
In March Paragon announced that it had 
outlets in excess of production. 

Cinema. After many a month of bick- 
ering Paramount Publix last week acquired 
control of Famous Piayers Canadian Corp., 
largest Canadian cinema producers. Fox 
Film Corp. last week announced a $25,- 
000,000 production program, a $5,000,000 
program of plant expansion. Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum bought the  Bratter-Pollak 
theatre circuit (62 New Jersey theatres). 
Warner Brothers held a convention at 
Atlantic City, made many an announce- 
ment (see col. 3). 

Dowling. Comedian Eddie Dowling 
(Honeymoon Lane, The Rainbow Man) 
last week incorporated the Eddie Dowling 
Amusement Co. (capital stock $1,000,000). 
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Warner Week 


So great have the mass amusement com- 
panies become that they now hold private 
conventions. Last week -was Warner 
Brothers week in Atlantic City. Lesser 
executives, between frolics along the 
Boardwalk, listened to speeches by Presi- 
dent Harry M. Warner and Vice President- 
in-Charge-of-Production Jack L. Warner, 
heard Warner plans for the year. 

Theatres. Last year Warner Brothers 
spent $28,000,000 buying theatres. This 
year, shrewd Vice President & General 
Manager Sam Morris told the delegates, 
they will buy “about 1,000 theatres.” 
Added President Harry: “Wherever we 
cannot play our products, we will establish 
theatres of our own.” Press announce- 
ments soon bore out these assertions: 1) 
Warner Brothers bought for $1,000,000 a 
plot in Dayton owned by Lee Warner 
James on which they will build a $2,500,- 
ooo theatre. 2) Warner Brothers were 
about to close a $2,500,000 deal giving 
them the Schine chain of 50 theatres in 
small Ohio cities, payment to be, accord- 
ing to the usual Warner policy of making 
stock payments whenever possible, 10% 
in cash and the balance in Warner com- 
mon. 

Legitimate. With strings and chains 
of theatres to fill, Warner Brothers are 
“feeling their way” into the legitimate 
field. During the past winter they pro- 
duced Fifty Million Frenchmen and Top 
Speed. Said President Harry: “When we 


>, profitable are 


Insurance Stocks? 
..We have prepared a folder giv- 


ing the investment record (1920 
to date) of the present value, 
amount of dividends received, 
and total gain on an original 
$250 investment in a large insur- 
ance company’s shares. 


os The percentage of average 
gain for ten years exceeds 45%, 
pe T annum, 


.N copy of this cata 
folder will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon request. 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


430 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES—Los Angeles: 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: 
In Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidney: In Japan—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES~—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: Internation] Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 
Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Liverpool: 


Company, Ltd., Vancouver: 


London; 





THE TREADMILL OF BUSINESS 
REPLACED BY 


STROWGER P-A-X 


In hundreds of business offices and industrial 
plants today, the carrying of messages, the 
getting of information and the giving of orders 
by old-fashioned foot powerare no longer neces- 
sary. No more do you see a lot of “disorgan- 
ized” activity, people going from desk to desk, 
from office to office and department to de- 
partment. 


Careful analysis of these organizations, now 
users of Strowger P-A-X, shows that a heavy 
and needless burden has been lifted from the 
shoulders of their employes from the very hour 
P-A-X was put to use. A new spirit —"“talk, 
don’t walk”— now animates their work. And, 
with Strowger P-A-X, talking instead of walk- 
ing means time saved, errors avoided, waste 
reduced and supervision improved. 


With Strowger P-A-X, a few turns of the dial 
afford direct communication with any person 
in any part of the organization, no matter if 
he is in the next room or in another building. 
Business is transacted in seconds instead of 
minutes, without either party leaving his desk. 
There is no tendency to put off decisions, to 
“store up” matters that should be acted on 
right away. Every executive and every employe 
is kept mentally free to concentrate on his job 
—to make the most of his time. 


What Strowger P-A-X can do for YOUR bus- 
iness can be easily determined by our repre- 
sentative who will gladly call and make a ‘survey 
of your requirements. Or write for Bulletin 
1026, which gives further details. A copy is 
yours for the asking. 


In answer to the modern vogue for color the popular Monophone shown above 
may now be had, not only in black, but also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored synthetic resins with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


STROWGER-SUTOMATIC 


OiAwW SYSTEnNMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Sysiems 
Railway Communication Equipment 


Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 


Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X) 
Tele-Chec Systems (for theatres) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlanta: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia. 
In Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering 





The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp. 
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get more familiar with this phase of the 
amusement business, we will 
i 

Advertising. Warner Brother’s adver- 
tising budget for the next twelve months 
will be: $2,000,000 in newspapers; $500,- 
ooo in magazines; $250,000 for exploita- 
tion; $250,000 in trade magazines; $500,- 
ooo on billboards. These items, explained 
Advertising Manager A. P. Waxman, would 
not cover local advertising fields, which 
theatre managers will have to look after 
as heretofore. 

Production. First National (Warner 
subsidiary) will spend $3,500,000 enlarging 
their studios at Burbank, trebling produc- 
tion capacity. 

Foreign Pictures. Foreign Distribu- 
tion Head H. A. Bandy told the delegates 
that Warner Brothers had doubled their 
European sales last year by “ghost speak- 
ers” i. e. foreign translations of talkie 
dialog on discs synchronized with films 
acted by U. S. casts. Most popular Warner 
pictures abroad last year: Disraeli, Gold 
Diggers of Broadway. 

John Jacob Raskob, back from a trip 
to Europe, reputed to be the largest holder 
of Warner stock outside the company 
officers, was asked if he were going to 
have himself elected to the board of di- 
rectors. Said he: “Neither myself nor my 
associates . . . have been approached .. . 
are not desirous of . . . assuming respon- 
sibility. . . .” 





branch 


TIME 


Hell’s Angels 

Police and a squad of Marines battled 
a mob last week on Hollywood Boulevard. 
Overhead a battle squadron of airplanes 
looped and scattered flare bombs. Milling, 














NEPHEW HUGHES 
His air film is bigger, better. 
shouting, jeering. cheering thousands 
surged along the roped and guarded side- 


Reversing 
the downward trend 


of business in general, the 43 % profits gain recorded 
by Bickford’s Inc. in the first quarter of 1930 con- 
tinues the decidedly upward course of earnings 


in past years. 


Essential in character, this business under capable 
management has profitably expanded to 40 units 
located in New York City and Boston. 


Its strong financial position, with large cash 
resources, permits much further expansion in a 


fertile field. 


The Convertible Preference Shares now yield about 
8%, with dividend requirements earned by wide 
and increasing margins. Their conversion feature 
adds interesting appreciation possibilities. 


Write for complete description. 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES 


IN PRINCIPAL 





INVESTMENT CENTERS 
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walk. They came by motor and trolley 
from miles around, inflamed with the lust 
to gape. They came to see the famed fe- 
males of the movies in what is not inaccu- 
rately described on nights like this as the 
flesh. Squired by famed movie males 
these females dress in their sheerest best 
to attend the world premiére of a motion 
picture. Normally at a Hollywood epen- 
ing only a handful of the really great 


attend. The rest cannot be bothered with - 


the ghastly splendor of the ceremonies, 
But last week one and all turned out, 
They came in answer to the loudest, 
shrewdest ballyhoo ever raised in cinema’s 
capital. Besides, they could ill afford to be 
absent. Admission, for the first time in 
Hollywood history, was $11 per ticket. 

They came, also, to see the picture, 
Hell’s Angels. They went away only partly 
pleased. They had seen incomparably the 
greatest air spectacle ever projected. They 
had seen this spectacle woven through a 
war story of tragedy and cowardice. De- 
spite the vivid dialog of Joseph Moncure 
(The Wild Party) March who wrote swear 
words for the actors in defiance of cinema 
custom, the story seemed inexpert. It told 
of two British brothers flying against Ger- 
many. At the climax the brave brother 
shot the timid brother to keep him from 
telling British army secrets to the Ger- 
mans. There was also a love story which 
ended when the girl got drunk and plunged 
into the arms of another man, also drunk. 
Ben Lyon, as the timid brother, acted best. 
_Discounting its less efficient elements the 
picture still stands as an astounding 
achievement. The air sequences will draw 
gasps from the most stolid patron. In the 
early reels a duel (German) is most 
adroitly handled. Scenes on board a Zep- 
pelin raiding London are tense with grim 
reality. The destruction of this Zeppelin 
has rarely been rivalled in the whole his- 
tory of motion picture thrills. 

Best shot: the Zeppelin nosing through 
night clouds over London. 


Not the least talk-provoking thing about 
Hell’s Angels was its producer, young, thin, 
awkward, very rich, slightly deaf, mentally 
energetic Howard Hughes, nephew of Nov- 
elist Rupert Hughes. His late father con- 
trolled a patent on a device necessary to 
every oil-well drill. With nothing to do, 
young Hughes became interested in avi- 
ation and the cinema. He produced two 
successful silent pictures, Two Arabian 
Knights and The Racket. Then he decided 
to make a great air picture. He spent 
$2,000,000 on Hell’s Angels. Two flyers 
died in action before the camera. The 
death scene of one remains in the picture 
—a big bombing plane falling in flames. 
The pilot got out with a parachute but 
not his assistant, who was working the 
flame and smoke pots. 

Hell’s Angels began before the movies 
were old enough to talk. Producer Hughes 
spent a third and part of a fourth million 
to put voices and sounds into his produc- 
tion. No detail was considered too minute 
for meticulous attention. Hughes himself 
is a licensed pilot able to perform almost 
every stunt for which he paid his flyers. 
He drives a motor car fast but keeps paint 
on his mudguards. He is fond of golf 
and Cinemactress Billie Dove, who re- 
cently acquired a_nickel-plated Rolls- 
Royce. 
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you produce... whatever your 


present distribution ... this up-to-date 
and unusual market analysis should be 
in your hands. 


Through the presentation of undeni- 
able facts and figures, it points the way 
to a combination of marketing econ- 


omies and production savings unique 
in the structure of American industry. 


Accurately and dispassionately it 
proves an opportunity not generally 
appreciated for the reduction of costs 
through every phase of manufacture 
and distribution. 


1% the Nation in 4 its Area 


Even if you are already “covering” the 
markets analyzed .. . even if you feel 


SALES EXECUTIVES: Send for 


this new and valuable Market Book 


HEREVER YOU ARE... whatever 


that your present plan of distribution 
has been satisfactorily determined 


... this book will reveal new and 
unexpected opportunities for greater 


profit. 


No Cost or Obligation 


A request on your business stationery 
will bring you promptly your copy of 
*Market Analysis of Half the Nation” 
with the full assurance that it will 
entail no obligation or annoying 


“follow-up”. Address— 
LOUISVILLE INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
617 Columbia Building, Louisville, Ky. 


LOUISVILLE 


Made to fit your letter file . . . 8Y2 by 11 inches 


NO COST OR OBLIGATION 


52 TIME 









RICHARD C. DEAN 
is one of the**Y andE” 
Men in the “*Y and E” 
Branch, New York City. 


The “ Y and E” Man 


will train your 
file operators 


HEN your ‘“‘Y and E”’ Man has taken your 
order for a filing system, his work isn’t finished 
... it has just begun! 

It is his responsibility to make sure that the system 
works satisfactorily in your office. 

With your permission he will gather together your file 
operators and demonstrate to them the correct method 
of using any ‘‘Y and E”’ Filing System. 

This ‘*Y and E”’ Man is trained for just this job... 
and he has at his call the experience of a thousand office 
experts . . . an experience that has contributed to 
American business for fifty years. 

Telephone for this man today. Let him examine, 
without charge or obligation, your present filing systems 
and equipment. He may see a simple way to save you 
much money and trouble. 


YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG.(0. 
616 Jay Street Rochester, N.Y. 


Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 





“Foremost for Fifty Years" 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILING CABINETS...STEEL DESKS...STEEL SHELVING 
SAFES... OFFICE SYSTEMS & SUPPLIES... BANK & LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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The New Pictures 


Turksib (Amkino). Two shining steel 
rails creep northward under a round bon- 
fire sun into the desert where skinny 
Mongolians pile up the sand to support 

| them . . . northward into frozen ground, 
over mountain beds torn out by dynamite, 
on trestles over glacial rivers. Turksib is 
a translation of the Russian nickname for 
| the Turkestan-Siberian Railroad, 897 mi. 
| long (see p. 24) joining Siberia and 
Turkestan (Time, May 12). As Director 
Sergie Eisenstein dramatized modern 
brains coming into Russian farm country 
(Time, May 19), so now Director Victor 
Turin tells the story of the building of 
the Turksib. Turin’s newsreel is less in- 
teresting technically, but his approach— 
| showing what the railroad means to the 
people for whom it was built—makes the 
margins of his industrial report bristle 
with human detail. Director Turin has 
shown himself cleverer than Eisenstein in 
one respect at least—he has suppressed 
propaganda. Best shots: camels loaded 
with raw wool moving impassively into a 
sandstorm; close-ups of tossing, tumbling 
water; natives looking at the first Turk- 
sib locomotive. 





a 
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The Floradora Girl (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). This is a brilliant, ani- 
mated cartoon of the fashions of the 

| Mauve Decade—a cartoon brought to life 

| by the comic playing of Marion Davies 

| and built around an effervescing, satirical 
story. 

Into the career of Miss Davies, stupid- 
est member of the Floradora sextette, 
comes a gay dog who means her no good, 
but who realizes his true love for her when 
she resists his advances after a cold bottle 
and a warm bird. Lawrence Gray, the 
male lead, plays his part with proper seri- 

| ousness and the rest of the cast have been 

| persuaded somehow to conceal their con- 
sciousness of the text’s value as burlesque. 

| It is a good cast, but Miss Davies, proba- 
bly the most skillful comedienne in pic- 
tures, lovely in her trailing gowns, is better 
than the rest of them all the time. Typical 
shots: the bathing party, the bicycle picnic, 
the harmony singing, the love-scenes in 

| swings, the hero following his sweetheart 
on stage when she comes out for the “Tell 
Me, Pretty Maiden” number. 
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True to the Navy (Paramount). Clara 
Bow was surrounded by sailors once be- 
fore, in a silent picture (The Fleet’s In), 
and in several others she has begun her 
love-making from behind a store counter. 
True to the Navy conforms to the Bow 
formula: a love-affair, a misunderstanding, 
a reunion. The formula depends for its 
success on quick sequences and energetic 
physical activity; usually makes fair enter- 
tainment; but True to the Navy drags. 
The dialog is the sort in which effects are 
concentrated in the word “Yeah” and while 
Bow gives a good performance Frederic 
March, who plays opposite her, is better 
suited in drawing room dramas. Real 
sailors will writhe with rage at. his inter- 
pretation of a gob. Best shot: marriage 
episode in a Tia Juana dance hall where 
the proprietor has offered a prize of $100 


| to any couple marrying on the premises. 
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NEW unplated, unrusting METAL 


| stays forever bright _—- 


. home welcomes Allegheny Metal. 
It comes into the kitchen in the form 
of complete equipment for cooking in the 
pleasant, safe, modern manner. Unplated 
... unstaining ... twice as strong as steel 
though thoroughly workable . . . everlast- 
ingly bright ~ ts easy to clean eee ROW onder 
home-makers are finding Allegheny Metal 
the most helpful ally ever claimed by a 
well-ordered household. 

Industry has put it to work on many 
useful tasks. The new Ford car flashes it 
for headlights, radiator and other bright 


parts. Because Allegheny Metal is unplated, 


itwill preserve its glossy finish for all time. 





It is as easy to clean as the windshield of 
your car. 

Hospitals select Allegheny Metal to avoid 
all possibility of rust and the many harmful 
chemical reactions that affect less sturdy 
metals, 

Allegheny Metal is used in a hundred 
places where giant strength is essential. It 
represents a great economy as well as a 
great practical benefit. For anything made 


of this material will last, with all its bright- 


ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY 
Brackenridge, Pa...O/ffices : NewYork, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Los Angeles. 
Warehouse Stocks: Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.— 
Chicago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia, 


In Canada: Samuel & Benjamin, Ltd., Toronto. 


LLEGHENY. 


METAL 


ness and with all its protection, for a 
lifetime. 
A letter on your business stationery will 


bring you information about the wonder- 


ful new metal. 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1. Unrusting . . . unstaining . . . untarnishing 
Immune to all but a few acid reactions. 


Twice the tensile strength of mild steel. 


wok 


Greater resistance to abrasion and denting than 
steel, 


Will take any finish from dull to high lustre. 


on 


6. Maintains bright surface with same cleaning treat- 
ment as glass. 

May be drawn, stamped, spun, machined and cast. 
8. Immune to chemical reactions resulting from cook- 


ing and preparation of food ... does not affect 


flavor, color or purity of any food. 
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The Newest in Clocks 
... For the Modern Bride 


F genay agian Clocks—the modern way of telling 
time to guide her new household. She will 
cherish the Hammond All-Electric Clock that gives 
exact time to the second without winding. She will 
be surprised to know that electricity regulates this 
new clock so that it never requires any attention. 


Yes— beautiful models of Hammond Aill-Electric 
Clocks are available for every room— including an 
All-Electric Alarm. The Berkeley Model shown as a 
suggestion for a wedding gift is $17.50—others are 


priced from $9.75 to $32.50. 


See these cloc!:s at your jeweler’s or electrical 
dealer's or, if you wish, send the coupon for a de- 
scriptive folder. 





THE HAMMOND CLOCK COMPANY T-2 
2915 N. Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive folder. 
Name__ ems 
| Address _ oe —_ 


| 
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ALL-ELECTRIC CLOCKS 
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Century’s End 

Less than a year ago gentle, cultured 
Century magazine found the world moving 
at “too fast a pace,” changed its own 
periodicity from monthly to quarterly 
(Time, Aug. 5). Despite the proud note 
in Editor Hewitt Hanson Howland’s an- 
nouncement that “Century proposes to 
take the first move” toward more leisurely 
living, observers suspected a prelude to 
surrender. Last week the 60-year-old 
Century was taken over by its robust 
monthly neighbor, Forum, bustling “maga- 
zine of controversy.” 

Purchase by Forum afforded faltering 
Century honorable refuge from a life 
which, while eminently respectable, had 
become in recent years a burden. It was 
after the death in 1881 of Editor Josiah 
Gilbert Holland (co-founder with Roswell 
Smith) that Century reached the zenith of 
its editorial command. Then, under Editor 
Richard Watson Gilder, it scored its jour- 
nalistic triumph with the serial life of 
Lincoln, by Nicolay & Hay, and a Civil 
War battle series written by the most im- 


portant participants. Circulation reached 


its peak of 150,000 in 1906. Followed a 
gentle but inexorable decline which not 
even energetic Editor Glenn Frank (now 
president of University of Wisconsin) 
could completely check. 

Circulation dwindled to 31,000 in 1925; 
22,000 in 1928; less than 20,000 this year. 
Once a favored advertising medium, mem- 
ber of the self-respecting ‘Quality 
Group,’* Century carried in its spring 


| issue only five pages of advertising other 


than its own publisher’s. 

Forum, with its 90,000 circulation and 
bountiful advertising, has little to gain 
by the merger, save to clear its cluttered 
field of one element of competition, and 
speed the swing of public taste away from 
the Victorian “genteel literary magazine” 
toward the virile, provocative medium for 
present-day skeptics. The joint. title, 
Forum & Century will not affect its tactics 
while Editor Henry Goddard Leach re- 
mains. 

The same restless attitude of public 
mind that brought defeat to Century made 
for Forum’s success. Sixteen years Cen- 
tury’s junior, Forum was founded by 
Isaac L. Rice, edited first by Lorettus 
Sutton Metcalf, next by famed Walter 
Hines Page. A succession of editors led 
in 1923 to Mr. Leach, under whose direc- 
tion Forum has more than tripled the 


| highest circulation of Page’s time. 





Tabloid 

Of all the things for which the hearts 
of tabloid newspaper editors currently 
yearn, one of the dearest is news—or even 
the barest rumor, hint or factitious men- 
tion—of a baby which tabloidom hopes 
and prays is soon going to be born to the 
Charles Augustus Lindberghs. Evidence 

*Quality Group, comprised of Century, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, World’s Work, Review 0J 
Reviews, Atlantic Monthly endeavored to induce 
advertisers to purchase space in the entire group. 
It disintegrated in 1928, partly because of dis- 
agreements over page-size; partly because the 
“strong” members wearied of carrying the 
“weak.” 
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of the depth of this yearning was fur- 
nished last week by the New York Daily 
News. When Col. Lindbergh landed at 
Newark Airport with Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, that famed father-in-law who 
wants to be nominated for the Senate by 
New Jersey’s Republicans beckoned to him 
for political-photographic purposes a 
small boy from the welcoming throng. 
After news-camera men had photographed 
Famed Colonel, Genial Candidate and De- 
lighted Child, they asked the small boy 
his name, reported the incident to their 
editors. Next day it was news indeed to 
small Jimmy Costello, son of Newark’s 
city engineer, when the Daily News 
(echoed by the American) reported that 
Col. Lindbergh had looked at him and 
said: “I wish I had a kid like that.” 

To observers of the tabloid press it was 
instructive to behold that, on the strength 
of this apocryphal remark, the yearning 
Daily News editor had inserted a picture 
of Col. Lindbergh’s wife (unmentioned in 
the story) and headlined: LINDY 
WANTS IT TO BE A BOY. 


— 
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Libel, Contempt 


Slays for Slaps. A party in the Man- 
hattan boarding house of a Mrs. Mabel 
McGowan ended in a shooting scrape. 
Headlined the New York Telegram: 
LANDLADY SLAYS HOST. Mrs. Mc- 
Gowan sued for $50,000, was denied it 
last week when the Telegram proved a 
typographical error had changed “slaps” 
to “slays.” 

1/30,000th. Instead of simply “a New 
York drug company,” a story in the New 
York American indicated that “the York 
drug company” was involved in bootleg- 
ging. The York Drug Co. sued for $100,- 
000, withdrew amicably last week when 
Hearst attorneys convinced them the error 
was unavoidable. A linotype machine had 
failed to cast the essential explanatory 
words because of a 1/30,00oth-inch mal- 
adjustment. 

Free Speech. In Los Angeles, Calif., 
the Record engaged the law firm headed 
by William Gibbs McAdoo, onetime U. S. 
Secretary of the Treasury, to defend it 
against contempt of court charges. Record 
editorials and cartoons had smitten the 
grand jury and prosecutor in an investiga- 
tion of alleged corruption attendant upon 
the famed Julian Petroleum case. De- 
fense: the grand jury and district attorney 
are not The Court. Snorted Publisher 
Henry Birdice Richmond Briggs: “Next 
time. like enough, they will pretend that 
the bailiff who pounds the gavel and the 
scrubwoman who cleans out the judicial 
cuspidor is (sic) sacrosanct.” 

a Sen 


Monsters Merge 


Last week in London the huge Liberal 
Daily News (circulation: 600,000) swal- 
lowed its last great Liberal competitor, the 
even huger Daily Chronicle (circulation: 
1,000,000), onetime organ of David Lloyd 
George, onetime employer of Reporters 
James Ramsay MacDonald and Philip 
Gibbs. Appeared the Daily News & 
Chronicle, to be administered by five trus- 
tees: Lord Cowdray, Henry Tylor Cad- 
bury, Walter. Thomas Layton, B. H. 
Binder, J. C. Akerman. 


Fleet Street (and 1,800 ousted em- 


ployes) mourned the Chronicle which, 
since 1877, had been a standard bearer of 
Liberalism. Lloyd George controlled it 
from 1918 to 1926, sold his holdings for 
approximately $15,000,000. 

First edited (1846) by Charles Dickens, 
the News steadily mowed down its Liberal 


competitors. Two years ago it also ab- 
sorbed the Westminster Gazette. 
® 








“Prince of the Road” 


Finding new thrills for the masses who 
read their fiction in the newspapers is a 
taxing task for feature editors. Sex stories 
always sell, but detective stories, War 
stories, even gangster stories are becom- 
ing “old stuff.” Last week, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s New York American, ever 
mindful of the classics, solved its feature 











Deapwoop Dick, CALAMITY JANE ET AL 


He: “I’ve got the papers to prove my 
innocence !” 


problem by simply beginning to reprint 
that 50-year-old saga, originally printed 
in 64 nickel novels, Deadwood Dick, 
Prince of the Road by Edward L. Wheeler. 

Readers past middle-age,-to whom the 
yellow paper-backed books were forbid- 
den in childhood, fondly renewed acquaint- 
ance with their clandestine friends Calam- 
ity Jane, Fearless Frank, Catamount Dia- 
mond, Sitting Bull. Younger fry read 
wonderingly of the swaggering, snarling, 
laughing outlaw of South Dakota’s Black 
Hills, tried to picture his tight-fitting habit 
of black buckskin, his black “thorough- 
bred steed,” his broad black hat with “a 
thick black veil over the upper portion of 
his face through the eyeholes of which 
gleamed a pair of orbs of piercing inten- 
sity.” 

Thrilling indeed to New Yorkers was 
it to follow the band of masked riders 
through the Black Hills, into stage- 
coach holdups, battles with the Sioux, 
robberies, murders, escapes—always with 
dashing Deadwood Dick as the hero. Heard 
once more was Deadwood’s “wild, sar- 
donic, terrible bloodcurdling laugh—‘Ha, 
Ha, Ha! Arrest Deadwood Dick! Isn’t 
that rich!’” Also his ringing challenge, 
with the equally deadly Calamity Jane at 
his side: “ ‘I’ve got the papers to prove 
my innocence’ ”’ (see cut). 








Wearers of 
Frne Shoes 


demand new kind 
of foot comfort 





HE mere absence of discomfort no 

longer satisfies men who can afford 
the best. They have discovered the en- 
ergizing comfort of vigorous foot health 
in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 


The natural springiness of the step is 
stimulated by the moulded metatarsal 
support. Nerves, muscles and_ blood- 
vessels enjoy barefoot freedom on the 
Arch Preserver flat inner sole. 


The long arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 


These and other exclusive features are 
found only in the Arch Preserver Shoe. 
They cannot be duplicated because 
they are patented. Distinguished styles 
and choicest materials in Custom Grade 
at $12.50 and up. Other grades $10, 


Send for free booklet today and name 
of nearest Arch Preserver Shoe dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. T-143, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 


Cs ele 


FOR MEN 





Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
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EDUCATION. 











Kudos 


Every year at Commencement time 
most U.S. colleges give honorary degrees.* 
Last week the following colleges gave the 
following degrees to, among many others, 
these: 

Baylor University (Waco, Tex.) 

Arthur Mastick Hyde, Secretary of 
MP oy eee ho LL.D. 

Joseph Francis Rock, botanist. ...LL.D. 


Case School of Applied Science (Cleve- 
land) 

William Weber Coblentz, physicist of 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards....... Sc.D. 


Columbia 


Edward Dean Adams, banker. .....Sc.D. 
Katherine Marjory, Duchess of Atholl, 
EO Se eee «LL.D. 


Very Rev. Dr. Milo Hudson Gates, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine........Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Cass Gilbert, president National Acad- 


— ee ea . -Litt.D. 
William Gillette, actor.......... Litt.D. 
Charles Summer Hamlin, member of 

Federai Reserve Board...... ou > ses 


*Notable exceptions: 
Cornell. 





University of Virginia; 








ay. 
Announcing 


THE OPENING ON 
TUESDAY, JUNE 10th 


of 
THE 
GRISWOLD 


EASTERN POINT, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


ONDER THE PERSONAL DIRECTION OF 


tdward H. Gandall 


PRESIDENT, MAYFAIR HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Simplified Principles of 
FINANCING AND SECURITY 
SELLING METHODS 


Explained in 10 legalcap folders with write-in privileges. 
1. Capital Financing and Organization 

. Security and Protection Methods 

. Influencing Co-operation 

. Meeting Market Conditions 

. Five Working Plans 

. The Art of Selling 


Qubw hv 


The entire course sent complete, C. O. D. $10. Simply 
fill in name and address and send this ad to 


Capital Planning Methods Bureau 
11 West 42nd St., New York City 


Pit oor ee ce Ra 
| ON Se ee eee ee 





Furman University (Greenville, S. C.) 
Francis Pendleton Gaines........ LL.D. 


General Theological Seminary 

Very Rev. Dr. Milo Hudson Gates, 
Dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine........Doctor of Sacred Theology 

Rt. Rev. Dr. Albert Sidney Thomas, 
Bishop of South Carolina........ “ee 
sweebbenuedeen Doctor of Sacred Theology 


Howard University (Washington, D.C.) 
Editor William Edward Burghardt Du 
8 ge ee ee . LL.D. 
Robert Russa Moton, Principal of 
aeenee. TRGTMMES.. onc. 0 ddieccess LL.D. 


Jewish Institute of Religion (Man- 
hattan) 

John Haynes Holmes, Unitarian min- 
ister, editor of Unity............. 

Henrietta Szold, Zionist............ 
[kee k. een ew en Doctor of Hebrew Letters 

Lucien Wolf, London Jewish diplomat, 
journalist.......Doctor of Hebrew Letters 


Lafayette College (Pa.) 
John Huston Finley, an editor of the 
eS eres eee LL.D. 
Dean R. C. Hutchison of the American 
College at Teheran, Persia........ D.D. 
Major General John Archer Lejeune, 
oy AG So” eee eee LL.D. 
Owen Josephus Roberts, Supreme Court 
Ee eee ee 


Oglethorpe University (Atlanta) 

Publisher Victor Henry Hanson of the 
Birmingham News, Ledger and Age- 
ONE at ba ho bse « dae ee Litt.D. 

Governor Lamartine Griffin Hardman 
OE COREE. ck i vaxcens ixec8Cst le LL.D. 

Percy Selden Straus, vice president of 
R. H. Macy & Co. (Manhattan depart- 
GE GE v.00 000.0 16 abs 60s Comm. Sc.D. 

Ouatchita Baptist College (Arkadel- 
phia, Ark.) 

Governor William J. Holloway of 
[ED svectabsas ses oosce¥nee LL.D. 


University of Florida 
Orestes Ferrara, Cuban Ambassador to 
ig | A SR Re ar hh sae ee LL.D. 


University of Missouri 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, President of 
the University of the State of New York, 
State Commissioner of Education. ...LL.D. 

Chancellor George Reeves Throop of 
Washington University (St. Louis)..LL.D. 


Wake Forest College (N. C.) 

Author James Boyd (Drums, Marching 
| PATE Tee Ree Tere Litt.D. 
Francis Pendleton Gaines, — retiring 
eee ee eS LL.D. 
Governor Oliver Max Gardner of North 
Carolina eT ee ee ee pe LL.D. 
Julian Emmett Yates, chief Chaplain 
DMs sb va tee ks csi ecasa veers D.D. 


Washington & Jefierson College 

Senator David Aiken Reed of Penn- 
Se 3 oe Sites bee as deren LL.D. 

Moises Saenz, onetime Mexican Sub- 
Minister of Education. . 








Death of a Fag 

“The second stroke fell. How damnably 
timed they were! The time taken in hand- 
ing the cane over to the next monitor and 
his run across the library was just enough 
for Colin to realize the sickness of the 
pain of the first blow without any of its 
sting wearing off. ... Two more! How 
they could lay in! And only half. He 
began to feel sick. . . .” 

Thus does Derek Walker-Smith, 109, 
record one brutal incident engendered by 
the time-honored British public school 
“fagging”’ system, in his recently published 
novel Out of Step. Thoughtful English 
parents last fortnight had their attention 





directed to an incident of much more gray- 
ity, a far sterner condemnation of fagging. 

One Geoffrey Fairhurst, 14, clergyman’s 
son, at home on vacation, brooded over 
his return to Sedbergh school and the hard- 
ships and servitude imposed upon “new 
boys” by their schoolmates. Rather than 
return, he hanged himself. 

Although “fagging” has been abolished 
at some institutions, many a middle and 
upper-class Englishman likes to believe 
that the rigors of public school life fit 
youngsters to become Backbone-of-the- 
Empire. Evidence of the childish cruelty 
which Fag Fairhurst was made to suffer 
was given at the coroner’s inquest. 

Asked by the coroner to describe the 
routine to escape which Fag Fairhurst 
had killed himself, one witness explained: 
“Each new boy is expected to do 20 ‘fags’ 
or acts of service, a week. Each new boy 
is asked to do these ‘fags’ for a prefect 
who in some cases is in a lower form. The 
‘fags’ are expected to run at the call of a 
prefect, and the first arrival receives a 
mark and the others receive no marks. 
Each boy runs 50 times and is expected 
to make 20 marks a week. If he has not 
gained these marks he is judged by the 
prefect and ‘billed.’ ” 

Coroner: What does “billed” mean? 

Witness: Beaten. 


& 
—_—- 


“Castles” for Colleges? 


Surprised indeed would a college fresh- 
man be, if during the fraternity “rushing” 
season, a representative of the Order of 
Eagles should invite him to “come up to 
the eyrie and meet some of our boys.” 
Yet a similar situation was forecast last 
week by an announcement of the Knights 
of Pythias of Nebraska.* 

Delegates to the Nebraska Grand Lodge 
convention, seeking ‘‘an objective ‘to the 
perfection of which members could give 
their financial aid and fraternal support, 
and which would be generally beneficial 
to the Order,” were unanimously in favor 
of erecting on the campus of each & every 
large university in the U. S. and Canada a 
lodge at which Pythians or their sons 
could live free of charge. Such lodges 
would be known as “Pythian Student 
Castles.” The plan: if each of the 705,000 
Knights of Pythias gives $1 per year, two 
“castles” accommodating 100 students 
each can be erected annually. Each “castle” 
will cost $125,000 and receive an endow- 
ment of $200,000 for upkeep. A reserve 
of $55,000 will be set aside each year 
toward building more and more castles. 
Inmates will be fed at cost. Those States 
which are populated by the largest number 
of Pythians would receive their castles first. 
Next August at the national convention 
the project will be officially brought to the 
attention of all Pythians by Supreme Rep- 
resentative L. B. Phillips. Chancellor E. A. 
Burnett of the University of Nebraska 
was the first college head to express an 
opinion on the Pythians’ castle scheme: 
hearty endorsement. 





*The order “exists for charitable work and 
friendship,” has 6,500 branches in the U. S. 
(greatest number of members in Ohio), Canada, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, is open to “all 
whites over 18 who believe in a Supreme Being.” 
There are also over 175,000 Pythian sisters 
(female blood relatives of members). Initiation 
fee: from $15 (rural districts) to $25 (in 
Manhattan). 
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A Thousand Shock Absorbers 
IB iiveol-] ae delay 
MOHAWK-Equipped Car 


The Distinguishing 
Mark of A 
Distinguished Tire 


This revolutionary tread design and construc- 
tion, by increasing tire mileage and decreasing 
the cost of car operation, is directly responsible 
for the creation of the true super-tire ... The 
Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloon. 


These powerful shoulders distribute flexing. 
They prevent sharp, hinge-like tread action 
which generates heat—rubber’s greatest enemy 
—and thus promote long life and slow even 
tread wear. 


Look for the buttressed shoulders—the distin- 
guishing marks of a distinguished tire. 


FEATURED BY QUALITY TIRE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


MOHAWKS 


Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 


‘For Seventeen Years Makers of Fine 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING 
COMES INTO ITS OWN 


Under private management, sound business administration, 
and pertinent legislative enactments, the United States Lines, 
Inc., demonstrates vividly that it can participate profitably in 
the vast transatlantic trade. Its eight months’ record of oper- 
ation of the famous transatlantic fleet, headed by the LEVIA- 
THAN, World’s Largest Ship, shows significant and satisfying 
gains. For instance, earnings, after deducting operating ex- 
penses, almost THREE TIMES the annual preference dividend 
requirements. Greater tonnages of more profitable cargoes 
* « » responding substantial increases in passenger traffic. 
And America has, in truth, just commenced to realize its po- 
tentialities as a master of ocean commerce. Why not be an 
active factor in our maritime growth? A part owner in this great, 
efficiently manned and managed all-American fleet. Ashare- 
holder in its profits, growth and accomplishments.United States 
Lines, Inc., Participating Preference Stock gives you the privilege. 


Price at the Market 
Listed on the New York Curb Exchange and Chicago Stock Exchange 


Complete descriptive circular mailed upon request 


P. W. CHAPMAN & (0, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
42 Cedar Street 115 West Adams Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


530 West Sixth Street Dexter Horton Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 
1206 Grant Bldg. 
New Orleans 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. 


315 Montgomery Street 
Portland, Ore. 
U. S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Minneapolis 
509 Second Ave., S. 


Portland, Maine 
201 Masonic Temple Bidg. 


St. Louis Grand Rapids 
Boatmen's Bank Bidg. 


Grand Rapids Trust Bldg. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. Six children, all within an hour, 
to a Senhora Hansen, 23, already mother 
of two others, at Parintins, Brazil. 

Awarded. The Roosevelt medals for 
distinguished service: to Rear Admiral 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Penologist Hastings Hornell 
Hart (onetime president of American 
Prison Association) by the Roosevelt So- 
ciety at Roosevelt House, No. 28 E. 20 
St., Manhattan, Roosevelt’s birthplace. 

















Elected. Julius Howland Barnes, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce board chairman, 
chairman of the National Business Sur- 


| vey Conference; to be president of Gen- 


eral Bronze Corp., succeeding John Pala- 
chek. Simultaneously was reported Mr. 
Barnes’s imminent retirement from the 


| grain brokerage business (Barnes-Ames 


Co., Duluth). 


Retired. Waddill Catchings, from the 
presidency of Goldman, Sachs Trading 
Corp. and from the firm of Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., thus (as the firm’s representative) 
from directorships in Manufacturers Trust 
Co., Warner Brothers Pictures Inc., Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Continental Can Co., En- 
dicott-Johnson Corp., B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., but not from the directorates 
of Blue Ridge Corp. and Shenandoah Corp. 
(investment trusts—see p. 44). Elected 
to succeed him: Walter Edward Sachs. 

Resigned. Frederick James Kelly, one- 
time vice president of Clyde Steamship 
Co., from the presidency of the University 
of Idaho, charging that the State Board 
of Education had “thwarted [his] scholas- 
tic, financial and educational policies.” 








—©- 





Died. Prince Mircea Cantacuzene, ar- 
dent supporter of abdicated Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania; at Baneasa, Rv- 
mania; when an airplane from which he 
had been dumping pro-Carol pamphlets 
over Bucharest suddenly went down 
out of control. Two years ago Prince 
Carol himself chartered a plane, started 
to fly from England to Bucharest to dis- 
tribute aerial propaganda, but British au- 
thorities restrained him (Time, May 14, 
1928). 

Died. William Marshall, D. S. O., 57, 
Commodore (since January) of the White 
Star Fleet (in whose sailing ships he 
served his apprenticeship); after several 
months’ illness; at Southampton, England. 











— 

Died. Hugo Pam, 60, judge of the 
Superior court of Illinois, onetime Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Crimi- 
nal Law & Criminology, Wartime chair- 
man of Legal Advisory Board No. 4, Jew- 
ish philanthropist; after a heart attack; 
in Manhattan. 





= 

Died. Andrew Lawrence Riker, 61, 
early automobile inventor, rated (by the 
American Automobile Association) with 
Henry Ford, Alexander Winton, Charles 
Duryea as among those who staked their 
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lives to learn speed lessons; first president 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers; 
of heart disease; at West Fairfield, Conn. 
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Died. Brig.-General Herbert Mayhew 
Lord, D. S. M., 70, Wartime director of 
finance, onetime (1922-29) director of the 
budget; at Washington; having been in 
poor health (stomach trouble) for the past 
year. Maine-born, he began his military 
career by enlisting in the Army as paymas- 
ter during the Spanish-American War. Be- 
cause of his insistence on government 
thrift, he was unloved by political job- 
holders. He once said: “A director of the 
budget should be the most disliked man in 
Washington. When he becomes popular 
he should be dismissed.” 
ee 

Died. Mrs. Rose Sturgess, 70, famed 
English ratcatcher, descendant of genera- 
tions of ratcatchers; of natural causes; at 
Paddock Wood, England. 

cocina it 

Died. Daniel Miner Lord, 85, “dean of 
advertising men,” onetime collector of 
daily receipts from Chicago horse-car con- 
ductors, runner of errands who took an 
electrotype advertisement to a sectarian 
newspaper, discussed it, was engaged as an 
advertising salesman, became experienced, 
eventually founded one of the pioneer 
Chicago advertising companies, Lord & 
Thomas, now Lord & Thomas and Logan. 
So successful was Lord & Thomas that Mr. 
Lord could refuse a $1,000,000 contract 
from a leather tannery when a guarantee 
of results was demanded. In 1904 he re- 
tired, sold his controlling interest in the 
frm to Albert Davis Lasker, onetime 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board. 

—.——. 

Died. Louis Henry Cardinal Lucon, 
Archbishop of Rheims, 87, War hero; of 
bronchial pneumonia; at Rheims. In 1914 
at Rome, he heard of the bombardment of 
Rheims, hastened home to be with his en- 
dangered parishioners. Forbidden to en- 
train from Paris for Rheims, he motored 
there, slept in a cellar, tended the wounded, 
held Mass wherever he could, sometimes 
underground, remained until forced by 
military authority to retreat from the city 
in April 1918. In 1927 he consecrated the 
rebuilding Cathedral (not yet completed). 
To announce his death, the Cathedral’s 
chimes tolled the number of his years. 

Reburied. Abraham Lincoln II, son of 
the late President Robert Todd Lincoln 
of Pullman Co. Abraham Lincoln II died 
in London, aged 16, in 1890 while his 
father was Minister to Great Britain. He 
was buried in the national Lincoln monu- 
ment at Springfield, Ill., beside his famed 
grandfather, his grandmother and_ his 
Uncles William (“Willie”) and Thomas 
(“Tad”). He was reburied in Arlington 
National Cemetery beside his father. 

Reburied. Charles S. Gilpin, Negro 
actor (Emperor Jones), buried May 12 
but disinterred for more impressive burial 
In a silver-mounted coffin case, with 
chanting and eulogies. Said Actor Jesse A. 
Shipp (Green Pastures), oldtime fishing 
companion of Gilpin: “We have been criti- 
ced for disturbing the dead, but our 
friend was buried near a railroad track 
where the earth rumbled, and his bones 
could not rest in peace.” 

















How to Figure the investment values behind 
the securities of the American Water Works and Electric Company 





Expressed 
In Terms of 
Human Relations— 


This means that there is a constant increase in 
comfort, convenience and well being in 
scores of thousands of homes. 


It also means that the opportunity for work 
and the earning power of hundreds of thou- 
sandsofmenand womenare enlarged because 
of this steady gain in power consumption. 


Such is the social significance of these figures 
that they are of profound importance not 
only to the investor whose funds provide the 
service, but to the public which furnishes 
the ever increasing demand. 


AMERICAN 


WATER WORKS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 









When the 
“Whole World’’ is 


thunderin’ toward you! 


That’s when things happen... when 
there’s no time to think! The time to 
think is now! An Aitna Combination 
Automobile Policy can be written 
with Liability and Property Damage 
Limits of any amount needed to pro. 
tect you against highdamage awards. 
Protection all ways—always! 


Etna writes practically every form of In- 
surance and Fidelity and Surety Bonds, 
Etna protection reaches from coast to 
coast through 20,000 agents. The Aitna 
agent in your community is a man worth 
knowing. Look him up! 





“tna Casualty and Surety Company 
tna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


AETNA-IZE 








June Records 


Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month ‘time will note the 
noteworthy.* 

Symphonic: 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazade by 
Philippe Gaubert and the Paris Conserva- 
tory Orchestra (Columbia, $12)—An ex- 
cellent recording of the popular picture- 
music based on the fantastic tales with 
which Scheherazade supposedly beguiled 
the Sultan Schahriar over a period of 1,001 
nights. 

Ravel’s Bolero by Serge Koussevitsky 
and the Boston Symphony (Victor, 2 rec- 
ords, $2 each)—A highly charged read- 
ing of the season’s symphonic sensation in 
Paris, Manhattan and Boston. The rec- 
ords, with Satie’s placid Gymnopédie on 
the back of the second, are already best 
sellers. 

Mozart’s Concerto in A, No. 5 by Vio- 
linist Joseph Wolfstahl and Symphony 
Orchestra (Columbia, $8)—A_ splendid, 
made-in-Germany performance of the 
amazing product of a 17-year-old genius. 

Chamber: 

Brahms’ Quartet in B Flat, 3rd Move- 
ment (Victor, $2)—One of the last re- 
leases of the old Flonzaley combination 
which has yet to be excelled. 

Sonata: 

Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata by Pianist 
Alfred Cortot and Violinist’ Jacques Thi- 
baud (Victor, $10)—The David and Jona- 
than of musicians play expertly the Sonata 
dedicated to the once eminent violinist, 
Rudolph Kreutzer. Later Tolstoy added to 
its lustre by using it as the kernel of his 
hotly-debated novel. 

Piano: 

Dohndnyi’s Capriccio in F Minor and 
Liszt’s Valse Oubliée by Vladimir Horo- 
witz (Victor, $1.50)—One of the younger 
pianists plays the type of fireworks with 
which he built his box-office success. 

St. Louis Blues and After You’ve Gone 
(Victor)—Dist:nguished jazz tunes re- 
vived in ingenious piano duets by Thomas 
Waller and Bennie Paine. 

To My Mammy and Puttin’ on the 
Ritz (Brunswick )—Paul Estabrook plays 
the latest Irving Berlin tunes for those 
who like occasional jazz undressed by or- 
chestration. 

Songs: 

Kahn’s Ave Maria and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s Nightingale and the Rose by So- 
prano Rosa Ponselle (Victor, $1.50)—A 
truly great voice exalts mediocre music. 

Let Me Sing and I’m Happy and A 
Cottage for Sale (Columbia)—Another 
indispensable record for Ruth Etting li- 
braries. In the first she does countless 
tricks with time and harmony. 

My Lover and I Like to Do Things for 
You (Victor)—Grace Hayes’ records are 
too few and far between. These are in 
her best submissive manner. 

Thank Your Father and Without Love 
(Brunswick )—Harry Richman sings reso- 
nantly the best tunes from Flying High. 

Ohio Prison Fire and Why Are the 


*p 





rices listed are for entire albums which 
include several records. Where the price is not 
given, it is 75c. standard price for popular 
10-inch records. 


Young Folks So Thoughtless (Columbia) 
—Carson Robison drones two stories-with- 
morals to violin and organ accompani- 
ment. The first ends “God don’t want even 
convicts to die like rats in a hole.” 

They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree and 
Somewhere in Old Wyoming (Brunswick) 
—The first (by Dick Robertson, a male 
quartet and a jews’ harp) should become 
a barber-shop classic. 

Dance Records: 

On a Blue and Moonless Night and 
Promises (Victor)—Victor wisely chose 
this as best of its June jazz crop, sent it 
to Record-of-the-Month Club members. 

You Brought a New Kind of Love to 
Me and Livin’ in the Sunlight (Columbia) 
—Paul Whiteman offers elaborate orches- 
trations of The Big Pond hits. 

The Moon is Low and Montana Call 
(Victor )—George Olsen’s saxophones are 
particularly mellow in these Montana 
Moon pieces. 

Worryiv’ Over You and You Will Come 
Back to Me (Brunswick)—Abe Lyman 
and every instrument in his California 
Orchestra wring dry two of the month’s 
best tunes, 

Blue Is the Night and Whippoorwill 
(Columbia)—The Ipana _ (toothpaste) 
Troubadours play the first in the grand 
manner; Whippoorwill is inescapable in 
current popular releases. 

I Like to Do Things for You and Happy 
Feet (Victor)—Leo Reisman presents 
smooth, teasing versions of the best tunes 
from King of Jazz. 

Other good dance tunes: Ragamuffin 
Romeo and I Like to Do Things for You 
(Columbia), Reminiscing and The Verdict 
is Life (Victor), Alone with My Dreams 
and So Sympathetic (Brunswick), I’m in 
the Market for You and Just Like ina 
Story Book (Victor), Reminiscing and 
Telling It to the Daisies (Brunswick). 








THE CASTANETS OF SPAIN’S 
MOST FAMOUS DANCER 


LA ARGENTINA 


Accompanied by her own 
Spanish Ballet Orches- 
tra. All the pulsating 
rhythm of old Spain in 
this series of 

















IMPORTED 
j ODEON, 


RECORDS 


Cordoba (Albentz) 
Tango Andalous (Valverde) 
Danza (Granados) 
La Corrida (Valverde) 
Jota Aragonesa 
Valenciana (Colorado) 
Malaguena 
La Garterana (Guerrero) 
Eight Spanish Dances on four latest type electri- 


cally recorded discs in a handsome embossed al- 
bum. Price complete, $7., Postpaid in U. S. A. 


Sold Exclusively by 
The 
Gramophone Shop 


Specialists in Imported and Do- 
mestic Phonograph Records 
18 East 48th Street, New York 


Callor write for our 214 page Encyclopedia of the World’s 
Best Recorded Music. Price twenty-five cents postpaid. 
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School Contest 
A 7oo0-piece orchestra, probably the 
— largest ever gathered together, gave a con- 
lumbia) cert in Lincoln, Neb. last week under — 
ies-with- ductor George Dasch of the Chicago Little C i T 
‘ompani- Symphony. It made a grand and noisy Ou aur 
ant even conclusion to the second annual national 
Ny high school orchestra contest, held under « 
rree and | the auspices of the National’ Society for Pulls America 
inswick ) the Advancement of Music. The players 
a male were high-school students from all over 
become the U. S. who, prior to the amalgamation Out of the Mud 
of their talents, had competed with the 
following results: Class A orchestras—Lin- . 
ght and coln, first (Lincoln won also last year at Once rain was a 
y chose the contest held in Iowa City) ; Hammond, ae 
, sent it Ind., second; the John Adams High School jailer, converting 
mbers, of Cleveland, third ; Class B orchestras— roads into rivers of 
Love to Dearborn, Mich., first, the Lew Wallace Ss Mi 
umbia) High School of agg Ind., aes ok on = > mud, penning folks 
: orches- C—Stanhope, Iowa, first; Partridge, Kan., EMTS PATTING — —<— us at heme. In 
‘ second. Judges were Mr. Dasch, E. H. qn Cy Oe wal “a 7 , 
ima Call Wilcox of the University of Iowa, Carl Py 0 ET ae aN . planning a trip, 
ones are Busch of Kansas City, Rudolph Ganz of MA// fg ins “yecitey))) COAL TAR ... maker the sky was scan- 
Tontana Chicago, Will Earhart of Pittsburgh. ie fe AE Nand wn ier] of modern miracles : 
| They pricked their ears particularly at the at ills. (of 7 NE ISS os Nf ned instead of the 
ill Come | playing of the Peru, Neb. orchestra which ey ge! Y Va road map; weather prophets were 
Lyman was conducted by a girl, Ruby Brown of — icity ; se aha 
alifornia Rockport, Mo. They found her band “amine eo consulted instead of inclination. 
month's worthy of third place in the class C con- . 
test. 
poorwill : Rar, But Coal Tar has helped to change 
mine Philharmonic ‘" ago gp h all that. Now thousands of miles 
C Sran The King was late and so was the ie : 
able in Queen at London’s Albert Hall one after- of by-way have become delightful 
. noon last week. Conductor Arturo Tos- highway—through Tarmac, a Coal 
| Happy canini did the unprecedented, held the ‘ 
pra New York Philharmonic-symphony wait- Tar Product. Tarmac roads beckon 
ai: ing for more than ten minutes. Then spy- | motorists to greaterenjoymentand 
sh ing the sedate Queen entering the royal A 
ig 2 box, he struck up “God Save the King” | safety. Tarmac beckons communi- 
JOr £0 (King George alone stayed seated), fol- sien its niin denen aida, 
Verdict lowed it with “The Star Spangled Banner” 8 ’ aig 
— (the King stood with the rest), a Rossini balanced highway programs which 
) fm overture and a heavy Teutonic program. * " 5 
ke im a Never before (the verdict was unanimous ) provide comprehensive, all-weather 
ng and had Britishers heard such a concert. Ten highway systems. Systems that 
“k). thousand cheered after each number. Dur- ll whol sti alti 
ar ing the intermission the King called Tos- pull whole communities out of the 
LIN’S canini to his box to congratulate him. mud, expand trading areas, make 
CER And tall George Bernard Shaw, who sat 
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World’s 
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throughout the concert wrapped in a rain- 
coat, rushed up to the little Italian after- 
wards, almost crushed him in a great hug. 
Asked by newsmen for an opinion, Shaw 
said: “Any article by me on Toscanini 
would be worth £5,000.” 





>——— 


Chicago Newcomers 


Most distinctive feature of the Chicago 
Civic Opera’s past season was the in- 


creased excellence of its German perform- | 


ances. Reasons: Conductor Egon Pollak, 
Soprano Frida Leider, Contralto Maria 
Olszewska, Tenor Theodore Strack, Basso 
Alexander Kipnis. Last week President 
Samuel Insull returned from Europe, an- 
nounced that there would be still greater 
improvement next year. Wagner’s Meis- 
tersinger and Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
will be added to the repertoire. Four famed 
European artists have been engaged—So- 
prano Lotte Lehmann of the Vienna Staats- 
oper, Soprano Maria Rajdl (Dresden), 
Baritones Rudolf Bockelmann (Hamburg) 
and Eduard Habich (Berlin). A fifth new- 
comer will be Contralto Sonia Sharnova, 
a native Chicagoan who has toured for 
two seasons with the German Grand Opera 
Company. 








road investments pay trade and 
pleasure dividends. 


Through Koppers Research inves- 


tigations, many companies have 
learned of unusual ways of intro- 
ducing economies and improve- 


ments in products and processes 
previously considered satisfactory. 
Perhaps Coal Tar or some of its 


derivatives can contribute some- 
thing vital to your business. We 
will be glad to cooperate with you 


in finding out... won’t you write? 





AMERICAN: TAR: PRODUCTS: COMPANY: 


PRODUCT S=0 F=C OAL=EAN'D=C OAL=TAR 
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Division of The Koppers Company 
1101 KOPPERS BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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' Callisthenes on Fortune 
















In The Times (London) Selfridge & Co. publishes daily an 
editorial “‘reflecting the policies, principles, and opinions of 
this House of Business upon various points of public 
interest.” The Selfridge editorial for May 13, 1930, signed by 
Callisthenes, was headed The Voice of Commerce. 















now and again there would be someone outside, a statesman 
or ascholar, who would say fine, true, informative things about 
commerce and industry. But he would turn soon afterwards to 
other things and the old silence would fall upon the active eco- 


nomic life of the nation. 


This was a defect in the national life. It was not good that the 
nation should know so little about how things were produced and 
marketed. What is not heard about is often misunderstood and 
underestimated. There were signs that these faults could be 
noticed in the ordinary man’s view of commerce and manufacture. 

It was also not good for business that it should have no effective 
organ of self-expression. Self-expression is a powerful aid to self- 
development. .. . 


We have often in this column expressed admiration for the 
English trade journals. At the moment we are thinking of a new 
American journal, “FORTUNE.” 

How satisfying it is to see business pictured and expressed as 
it is in “‘“ForruNe’’! It has been designed, written, and illustrated 
by men who have refined and enriched their perceptions in com- 
merce as the artist has in colour and form, as the musician has in 


sound. 


There is not a picture even among the advertisements which 
has not something of beauty in it. Nor is it the beauty of fake 
and elimination, but the beauty of accuracy and inclusion. There 
is an article on a paper company in which the pictures of Canadian 
forests in the snow are such that the eye delights to linger on 


TOR a long time commerce was without a voice of its own. Every 






























them, but no less full of creative vision, of the subtle allurement 
of exquisitely balanced light and shade are the pictures of the 
machinery which turns the pulp into paper. 

There is an article on gold in which the picture of the golden 


peacock throne of Persia has not more essential beauty in it than 
a photograph of a workman making Rumanian coins at the 


British Mint. 

And so with all the articles. They are written by those who 
have the commercial vision, who can see the interplay of great 
human and national forces in the development of dominant 
business houses, who can give commerce and industry self- 



























expression worthy of their place in the modern world. . . . 


Fortune 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY — TEN DOLLARS THE YEAR 


FORTUNE, Subscription Dept. 
350 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Enter my subscription for Fortune for one year and send me a bill for $10 (Foreign $11; | 
Canada $10.50). 














Case of Jeanne Eagels 


Actress Jeanne Eagels, restless and in- 
temperate, died last October in Manhat- 
tan at the Park Avenue Hospital, a private 
psychotherapeutic sanitarium. Last week 
the New York Daily Mirror revealed, for 
the first time, the official findings of her 
autopsy. An overdose of heroin killed 
her. The Daily Mirror’s article was a 


piece of journalistic enterprise designed 


to vex the publishers of the New York 
Daily News, its rival, and of the nickel 
weekly Liberty. For Liberty the week 
before had commenced a vivid, sympa- 
thetic biography of Jeanne Eagels, “genius 
and drunkard—artist and _ hellion—poet 
and devil—she battled to the stars!” 





The National Cyclopedia 
of American Biography 


Dr. Epwarp SPENCER COWLES 


He never knew Jeanne Eagels took drugs. 


Liberty’s article said she died of a dose, 
not. an overdose, of chloral hydrate, not 
heroin. The distinction: heroin is an out- 
law, habit-forming narcotic. Chloral hy- 
drate is a non-habit-forming, much-used 
hypnotic. 


Revival of the case of Jeanne Eagels 
focused attention on her physician, Dr. 
Edward Spencer Cowles, 51, neurologist, 
psychiatrist, son-in-law of William Gibbs 
McAdoo, proprietor of the Park Avenue 
Hospital. A licensed physician since 1907, 
Dr. Cowles is not considered “orthodox.” 
He is not a member of any local or state 
medical society, nor of the American Med- 
ical Association. Nor does the A. M. A. 
accept his sanitarium for its register of 
hospitals. Nevertheless his personality, 
his shrewdness, his results have won him 
many a famed and wealthy patient and 
his little stucco establishment between 
two churches on upper Park Avenue 1s 
both prominent and profitable. 

On the case of Jeanne Eagels he was 
positive last week. Said he sharply: “I 
had treated Miss Eagels for almost ten 
years and never knew of her taking any 
drugs. Any story that drugs caused her 
death or contributed to her death is false. 
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Polar Dive? 


When Explorer Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins arrived in Manhattan from the 
Antarctic two months ago, he made the 
same announcement to newsgatherers that 
he has been making regularly for the past 
ten years: that he intends to make a sub- 
marine journey from Spitsbergen, via the 
North Pole, to Point Barrow, Alaska. 

A year ago Explorer Donald Baxter 


MacMillan expressed the general feeling 
about such a trip when, in Philadelphia 





newspapers, he described such an attempt | 


as “suicidal.” Replied laconic Sir Hubert: 
“Perhaps it would be suicidal for Captain 
MacMillan.” 

Three weeks ago Explorer Wilkins took 


a definite step: petitioned the Navy De- 


partment for the 0-12, a Wartime sub- | 


marine, lying out of commission in the 
Navy’s Philadelphia “boneyard.” Last 
week the Navy announced that Wilkins 
could have the boat, but that he must 
make haste for it must be destroyed be- 
fore July 1, 1936, under the terms of the 
London Naval Parley. 


Wilkins’ plan is to equip the submarine 
with an ice drill, capable of piercing 50 ft. 


of ice from beneath, to enable him to stop | 
the craft under the polar ice pack, take | 


on fresh air, recharge batteries, make 
observations. A trolley riding on the under 
side of the ice would indicate the position 
of the boat. A pressure lock would enable 
men in diving suits to leave and re-enter 
the submerged ship. 

Wilkins thinks that, cruising at three 
knots, he could make the trip from Spits- 
bergen to Alaska in about 50 days. 

Previous Wilkins accomplishments 
which make his polar submarine trip 
seem not incredible: extended exploration 
work in north polar regions with Vilhjal- 
mur (“No Vegetables!”’) Stefansson, ex- 
ploration of tropical Australia for the 
British Museum, flight from Point Barrow 


to Spitsbergen with the late Pilot Carl | 
Ben Eielson, 6,000 mi. of flying in south | 


polar regions. 








Diggers 

While modern historians set down rec- 
ords of present-day doings, antiquarians 
with picks and shovels scratch the earth’s 
surface, attempt to fill gaps in early man’s 
history. Digging expeditions planned, 
afoot or lately returned include the follow- 
ing: 

In Alexandria. History’s magnificent 
madman, Alexander of Macedonia, some 
2253 years ago engaged in a classically 
long and hard drinking bout. After many 
days the quantity of iced, fermented honey 
that passed down his gullet weakened him, 
killed him. Expiring in Babylon, a stop- 
Ping-off point on his insane meandering 
path about the earth, he left no trace of 
his tomb. 

Knowing Alexander’s almost negroid 
penchant for big funerals* two expeditions 
hope that without too much difficulty they 
———— 


_*At the death of one of his cronies, Hephaes- 
tion, Alexander had the attending physician 
crucified, had every horse in Persia shorn, pro- 
hibited all music, caused hundreds of people to 
be massacred as sacrifices, set aside 10,000 
talents (about $12,000,000) for a tomb. 
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LOWERING 


SPEED RECORDS 
with 





all previous records when it comes to writing busi- 


|" this speed age, Mani-Fold Continuous Forms lower 
ness records—FAST. 


They show the way to yesterday’s methods for effi- 
ciency, and economy, too. They have proved that in 
thousands of modern business offices, large and small. 
Here is the way Mani-Fold forms work out—they are 


readily adaptable in any business, All loose or cut 
forms are combined into one long, continuous strip of 
forms, each set comprising as many copies as needed 
of the transaction being recorded. This means that 
one operator, at one time, writes the customer’s order, 


the salesman’s copy, the bookkeeper’s record, the bill 
of lading,shipping label, and any other records needed, 


The result is great record writing speed, time and 
money saved. Waste motions, six out of eight, are cut 


out. Forms flow continuously into positions for typing. 


The carbon paper is already inserted and never han- 
died, and none wasted. The operator concentrates on 
her work, not on her hands. There is no duplication of 
effort because one operator does all the work. Errors 
are reduced, and there-is a smooth flow of work 
throughout every department of the business. Forms 
come out cleaner, and look better. Printed on Ham- 
mermill Bond paper, by the special Mani-fold process, 


they are as impressive-looking as the best letterhead. 


Mani-Fold forms have the edge for speed, efficiency, 
and economy. The six superiorities are worth investi- 
gating. Send for the portfolio and see for yourself. 


THE MANI-FOLD COMPANY 
Division United Autographic Register Co. 


13350-4 COIT ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch offices in all principal cities, 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago and Oakland 


Trade Supplied in Canada by 
Business Systems, Ltd., Toronto 
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Weigh these 
Six Superiorities 

1—50% saving in record 
writing time. 

2—20% to 100% less duplica- 
tion of effort. 

3—95% productive time per 
operator. 

4—30% saving in carbon 
paper costs. 


5—25% to 100% improve- 
ment in form appearance. 


é—Accurate registration of 
forms with as many cop- 
jes as needed. 





SP Y 


TIME OUT 
Take a minute to request your 
secretary to send for your copy 
of the Mani-Fold Portfolio 
which contains interesting facts 
concerning the speed, effi- 
ciency, quality and economy 
of Mani-Fold Forms. 
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will find traces of his tomb. Britisher 
Howard Carter, discoverer of the tomb of 
Tutankhamun, proposes to start soon for 
Alexandria. Says he: “According to Plu- 
tarch the exact position of Alexander’s 
tomb was unknown. However, it may pos- 
sibly be found in one of the Royal ceme- 
teries, but I anticipate a long, difficult 
and expensive search.” 

With characteristic Carter thoroughness 
he will drill a great circle of test holes 
about the cemetery, gradually work toward 
the centre. If the drills bring up interest- 
ing material, excavations will begin. 

When Howard Carter arrives in Alex- 
andria he will find Professor Evaristo 
Breccia, director of the Graeco-Roman 
Museum of Alexandria, already probing in 
the dust beneath the Mosque of the 
Prophet Daniel, searching for Alexander’s 
body. For 25 years Professor Breccia 
pleaded with Moslem authorities for the 
privilege of digging, only last week 
received permission. 

Discovery of Alexander’s bones would 
be an outstanding feat of modern arche- 
ology, would make the discovery of 
Tutankhamun appear as a child’s beach 
digging. If the body of Alexander is found 
beneath the Mosque it will not go to any 
foreign museum but will remain where it 
has been for tens of centuries. Thus reads 
Professor Breccia’s contract. 

The Gobi. Begun last month was an- 
other of Roy Chapman Andrews’ per- 
ennial excursions into the dismal wastes 
of Gobi Desert. Prime object of the expe- 
dition: to find traces of some twigs from 
the family tree of the “Peking Man,” 
world’s earliest human discovered com- 


TIME 


paratively recently near Peking by Pei 
Wen-chung, Chinese archeologist. 
Traveling from Peking to Kalgan by 
train, thence 400 mi. inland by camel, the 
Andrews party hopes to find the dried 
lake bed of which a Mongol guide told 














N. Y. Public Library 
ALEXANDER CALLED GREAT 
He will be dug for. 


them. To prove his story the guide fetched 
an armful of fossilized bones. 

In this Gobi boneyard the party will 
probe a Pliocene stratum (age ended 550,- 
000 years ago). Said Dr. Andrews: “It is 
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New Hampshire, the homeland of Ag- 
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just the right age where we expect to find 
evidence of the origin of man. . . .” 

In Nevada. “Either Pleistocene ani- 
mals survived in America many thousand 
years after they were supposed to have 
died out [ 20,000—30,000 years ago] or man 
lived in America some 20,000 years before 
he was supposed to.” Reason for such a 
conclusion from Dr. Mark Raymond Har- 
rington of the Los Angeles Southwest 
Museum: he had discovered remains of a 
man-made fire under seven feet of gypsum 
in a Nevada cave. The fire was sur- 
rounded by bones of a giant ground sloth 
which apparently the fire-builder had dis- 
patched and eaten. Also in the cave were 
discovered goo man-things, including 
scores of long fighting darts, feathers 
bound with sinew (probably a religious 
piece), a white stone knife, gypsum pend- 
ants. 

West Virginia is pocked with Indian 
mounds which have yielded bushels of 
arrow heads and other implements. One of 
the greatest mound discoveries was in 
Moundsville where, in 1838, was unearthed 
a stone plaque covered with cryptic writ- 
ing (see cut). Hoping to find some trace 
of the ancestry of prehistoric Americans, 
savants plunged into the task of decipher- 
ing the writing. 

Many translations followed, each backed 
by careful reasoning. For more than go 
years the controversy waxed and waned, 
Not until this year was it conclusively 
settled, by West Virginia’s famed scholar 
and wit Andrew Price, president of the 
State Historical Society. 

Scholar Price says he first hunted up 
ancient alphabets, “including Hieroglyphic, 





Hieratic, Babylonian cuneiform, Semitic, 
Phoenician, Greek, Hebrew and Roman, 
and sat down to draw far-fetched conclu- 
sions.” 

Glancing at the picture of the tablet 
before him his printer’s eye vaguely de- 
tected the date Oct. 14, 1838, worked 
inte the scrawl. Closer inspection, in- 
genious juggling, deciphered the writing, 
“BIL STUMPS STONE OCT. 14, 1838!” 

Then Scholar Price recalled how in 
Charles Dickens’ Pickwick Papers the 
famed Club was hoaxed. Samuel Pick- 
wick unearthed a stone, found the inscrip- 
tion “X BILST U M PSHI S.M. ARK.” 
Much erudite discussion ensued, many 
translations were given. Tongue-in-cheek 
Author Dickens was guying scientific men. 
The translation was simply “Bil Stumps, 
his mark.” 

Pickwick Papers was published two 
years before the date on the Moundsville 
Stone, was doubtless the inspiration for 
the hoax. Hoaxes have included: Bureau 
of American Ethnology, 
Americanists (France), scores of scholars, 
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DO YOU 


SMOKE MORE 
WHEN 


YOURE 
TALKATIVE? 


+++ THEN BE 
MOUTH-HAPPY 
IN COOLER SMOKE! 


When you’re swapping experiences ...do 
you smoke a cigarette with every story? 
Then make sure it’s a Spud...Spud’s 16% 
cooler smoke keeps you mouth-happy. No 
matter how long the talking-smoking 
session, Spud leaves your mouth in its 
original moist-cool comfort... your tobacco 
senses still alive to Spud’s choice leaf and 
blend. Spud smoke is created cooler to 
heighten your enjoyment of Spud’s full 
tobacco flavor. Thousands of new Spud 
smokers daily are discovering that Spud 
is the grand, modern freedom in old- 
fashioned tobacco enjoyment. At better 
stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton-Fisher 


Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 





MENTHOL~COOLED $ Plu D CIGARETTES 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 

. continued coolness heightens 
enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. 



























“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 
it means to you...sent gladly on request. 
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waved her away. When she finally got his 
attention, gone were the gunmen who had 
been robbing his cashier. 
—o———_ 

Bill Collector 

In St. Louis, Federal agents got after 
one Irving R. Gaertner, professional bill 
collector who, besides sending scurrilous 
duns through the mails, shamed debtors 
by parking his car before their homes. On 
the car were painted jibes: “Dead Beats 


Advertised,” “Bad Bills Collected,” “Why | 


Be an Easy Mark?” 
—_o—_ 

Contempt 

At Wappingers Falls, N. Y., a man or- 
dered Judd Schmidt to move his motor 
car from a_ restricted parking area. 
“Where d’y’ get your authority?” de- 
manded Mr. Judd. The man displayed a 
gold badge. Scoffed Mr. Judd: ‘Pooh, 
pooh, you're only a fireman.” The badged 
man was Mayor John Flood of Wappin- 
gers Falls, who forthwith arrested con- 
temptuous Mr. Judd. 


o- 





Confidence 

At Bellwood, Pa., Donald W. Wertz, 
driving a loaded ice truck, hailed a 
stranger confidently: “I have 20 cases of 
beer on that truck. You can help yourself 
if you watch it while I take a nap.” The 
stranger arrested sleepy Mr. Wertz, for he 
was E. D. James, local chief of police. 
o-- 





Letter 

In Chicago, Walter Boesse, iron worker, 
toppled five stories to the ground, broke 
only his left foot, was content because “I 
had to come down to post this letter any- 
how.” The letter was Mrs. Boesse’s, 
which he had forgotten to mail. 
Fireman 

In Manhattan, Thomas Brophy, fire- 
man off duty, rang fire alarms four suc- 
cessive times, to prove his theory that he 
could pull a false alarm and get away 
uncaught. Police nabbed him. 
oe 





Swimmer 

At Newburgh, N. Y., Warren Macllray, 
mentally unbalanced, put onea_ bathing 
suit and “swam” into the Congregational 
Church’s services. 


Tar 


In Ventura, Calif., municipal authorities 
observed cracks and seepages in streets 
and highways, issued an edict against chil- 
dren who removed tar from the streets 
and ate it. 


o 
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Pastry Cook 


In The Bronx, N. Y., Louis Capetta, 42, | 


pastry cook, felt pains in his side, seized 
a razor, performed anappendectomy, sewed 
himself up with a darning needle. When 
the pain recurred, Louis Capetta again 
sliced himself open, and when unrelieved 
went to a hospital, died. Doctors discov- 
ered he had not had appendicitis but 
hernia, 
Singer 

In Griffin, Ga., Mrs. Kate Gaston swal- 
lowed her false teeth when choir-singing. 
died of strangulation. 














WE PENSIONED THE 
PICTURESQUE 


~Punka 


It 1s oveR thirty ygars now since a famous Lon- 
don firm came to us to electrify the pumka—that 
ancient One-servant power contrivance which 
was then the only “‘fan’’ which the destructive 
humid climate of India did not uselessly impair 
within a few months’ time. The problem was 
not without its difficulties—but that was why it 
had been brought to us. We went to work with 
a will—and it is a matter of record that many of 
those first heavy-duty electric ceiling fans we 
built for our client are still giving good service— 
despite thirty years of corrosive tropic humidity 
and continuous day and night operation. Our 
archives are full of such achievements—which 
may explain why so many manufacturers face to 
face with “‘impossible’’ conditions, come to us 
for special application fans and motors. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers, Inc. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





MOTORS, FANS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 


Check Fatigue 


at its Source 


To maintain the speed and power 
you enjoy in a first fast set, check 
fatigue at its source. Adopt the rule 


of all athletes. Wear a supporter 
and fortify the vital .. least 
rugged ... zoneof your body: against 
exhausting strains. 


Pal will serve as this unseen partner, 
anticipating and making safe every 
stroke you attempt. Protect the 
delicate cords and structures left 
unguarded by nature and you con- 
serve the energy the game demands. 
Armored ribs of live rubber knit 
into Pal’s exclusive texture give 
super-support yet conform to every 
motion without binding or chafing. 
Porous, cool, non-absorbent .. . soft 
as new after ‘washing. Priced from 
$1.00 up, Pal outwears two or three 
ordinary supporters. 

Bike is the finest one-piece, all- 
elastic supporter made. Ingenious 
design doubles its strength and serv- 
ice. Easy to wash and wear. Easy to 
buy, too, at 50 cents and up. At all 
druggistsand sporting goods dealers. 


Pal 


and BIKE 
'C BAUER & BLACK) | 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Chicago - - New York + + Toronto 


















TIME 


TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 


June 5-—14—Biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; at 
Denver, Colo. 

June 8—14—National Conference of So- 
cial Work; at Boston. 

June 17—New Jersey primary elections. 





Foreign News 


June 15—Sixteenth national congress of 
the Communist Party; at Moscow, 
U.S. Sm: 

June 16—Birthday of Gustav V, King 
of Sweden. Age: 72. 

June 16-—25—World Power Conference; 
at Berlin, Germany. 

June 23—Birthday of Edward, Prince 
of Wales. Age: 36. 

June 26-28—Millennial celebration of 
the Icelandic Parliament*; at Thingvellir, 
Iceland. 


Education 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
June 7—At Stevens Institute of Tech- 








nology, Hoboken, N. J. 
June 9—At DePauw University, Green- 
castle, Ind.; at Drake University, Des 


Moines, Ia.; at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y.; at University of Maine, Orono. 

June 1o—At Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; at Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.; 
at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
at University of Richmond, Richmond, 
Va. 

June 11—At Bucknell University, Lew- 
isburg, Pa.; at Fisk University, Nashville. 
Tenn.; at Fordham University, New York 
City; at University of South Carolina, 
Columbia. 


June 16—At Brown University, Provi- 


dence, R. I.; at Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn.; at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; at Smith College, Nor- 


thampton, Mass.; at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 
June 17—At Oberlin College, Oberlin, 








Ohio; at Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

June 18—At University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; at Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

June 19—At Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Medicine 

June 16—21—Convention of the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association; at Boston. 

June 22-24—Convention of Medical 








Women’s National Association; at De- 
troit. 

_June 23-27—Eighty-first annual session 
of the American Medical Association; at 

| Detroit. 

Music 

June 21—Beginning of ten-week opera 
season; at Ravinia Park, Chicago. 
Sport 

BOATING 


June 13—Trial race of U. S. America’s 
Cup defenders; at Glen Cove, L. I. Prob- 


*Oldest functioning Parliament in the world. 
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Work-Saving 
mel 


Entirely New Principle 
Here is the first revolu- 
tionary improvement in 
lawn mower design in 100 
years. Trims close to 
walls, trees, shrubs, elim- 
inating all handwork. 
Cuts tall grass as well 
as short, spike grass, 
weeds, etc. Weighs only 74 
pounds—a child can handle 
with ease. Ideal for terraces 
and steep slopes. 


2. 3. 

1. Cuts tall grass 

as well as short. 

- 2. Trims clear 

to walls, fences, 
shrubs, etc. 


3. Eliminates 
hand trimming. 


















Practically 
silent in operation. 
Self-sharpening. Thou- 
sands of satisfied owners. 
Guaranteed mechanically perfect. 
Costs less than ordinary heavy 
SPECIAL lawn mower. Send coupon. 


OFTER ACTORY 
COUPON DIRECT FROM F. o 


MontaMower 


wecenseeeesses Mail Coupon Today eeenneneceness 


INTERNATIONAL LAWN EQUIPMENT CO. TI! 
Post Office Box No. 649, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send Montamower circular and special 
10-day price offer. 


Name _ 


Address 





Don't disturb guests by rummaging 
under seats. Keep ‘‘Multisocket” 
in front door pocket. 8 different 
openings in swivel heads. Tightens 
rim bolts, trunk racks, tire holders, 
fenders, bumpers, cylinder heads, 
ete. See your dealer, or send this 
ad with $2.00—-stamps or money 
order. Refunded in 10 days if 
unsatisfactory. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
270 Vulcan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dealers write for details 
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Bethel 


AT BETHEL, MAINE 
“The Inn of Individuality” 
Very much like a modern 

private Country Club. 


9 hole Golf Course on our own 
Grounds. 


|| COLUMN TERRACE 
| The Friendly Inn at 

Falmouth Massachusetts | 

| 
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MAP that took 
300 YEARS to make 


Above is shown in detail just 2 square inches 
of the fascinating ‘Tourists’ map of Vir- 
ginia” that measures 24 inches by 45 inches. 
A copy of this map in colors is yours for the 
asking. 

Every ‘“‘dot” indicates a Marker at a point 
of historic interest. Every “‘cannon” marks 
a battle-field. Every ‘‘house’’ locates build- 
ings of historic importance. Within the small 
area shown are the first permanent English 
settlement in America (Jamestown, 1607), 
Williamsburg, quaint Colonial Capitol, and 
historic Yorktown where Cornwallis sur- 
rendered. 

So full of historic interest is Virginia that 
the complete map contains thousands of 
these symbols. 900 Historic Markers have 
been placed along the highways of the State. 

In addition the map shows Vacation Cen- 
ters, National Parks, National Forests, Natu- 
tal Wonders, and outlines motor trips of 
various lengths. 

A profusely illustrated booklet of 40 pages 
has also been prepared to help you plan 
your trip to “The Old Dominion.” This 
booklet entitled ‘‘Virginia, The Beckoning 
Land” will be sent you free with the Tourist 
Map. Address: 

VIRGINIA CONSERVATION AND 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Room 134 State Office Building 


Richmond, Virginia 
‘\ 


"Write for this 
. FREE Lookset 


























may be rented for a nominal fee. Members 
throughout the United States have access to a 
large collection of rare, scarce, out-of-print, 
Strange and curious books; limited, privately- 
printed editions, interesting translations and ex- 
traordinary new books. Please state occupation 
or profession when writing for information and 
lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 


45 West 45th Street, Dept. J-2, New York City 





| 
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TIME 


able starters: Enterprise, Resolute, Vani- 
tie, Weetamoe, Whirlwind, Yankee. 

June 20—Harvard v. Yale; on Thames 
River, New London, Conn. 

June 26—Intercollegiate Rowing Asso- 
ciation championship regatta; at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

June 26—Scandinavian Gold Cup re- 
gatta; at Gothenburg, Sweden. 

GOLF 

June 16-21—British open champion- 
ship; at Royal Liverpool Golf Club, Hoy- 
lake, England. 

June 24, 25—Open championship of 
France; at Dieppe Golf Club, Dieppe, 
France. 

June 24—26—Royal Canadian Golf As- 
sociation open championship; at Hamil- 
ton Golf & Country Club, Hamilton, Ont. 

TENNIS 

June 23—National intercollegiate cham- 
pionships; at Merion Cricket Club, Haver- 
ford, Pa. : 

June 23—July s—Wimbledon champion- 
ships; at Wimbledon, England. 


GOING 
Best Plays in Manhattan 


Hotet UNiverse—An informal psycho- 
analytic clinic overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean (Time, April 21). 

It’s A WisE CuiLtp—A tale of garbled 
parenthood, sometimes funny (TIME, 
Aug. 19). 

June Moon—A story about songwriters, 
always funny (Time_, Oct. 21). 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE—What hap- 
pens to a young southern girl who picks 
up an acquaintance in a saloon (TIME, 
Sept. 30). 

THE GREEN PasturEs—Some aspects 
of Afro-American theology, deservedly 
this year’s Pulitzer Prizewinner (TIME, 
March 10). 

Tue Last Mite—Excellent and terri- 
fying portrayal of men condemned to the 
electric chair (Trme, Feb. 24). 

THe TAverN—George M. Cohan mad 
again (TIME, June 2). 

TopazeE—Extremely 
satire (T1meE, Feb. 24). 

Uncte VanyAa—A_ Chekhov 
deftly handled (Time, April 28). 

Musical—Firty MILLIon FRENCHMEN 
(Time, Dec. 9), StmpLeE SIMON (TIME, 
March 3), Sons 0’ Guns (Time, Dec. 9). 


In Philadelphia 


LysisTRATA—Aristophanes proving that 


amusing French 


revival 


if the women really put their minds to it, | 


there would be no more war (TrmeE, May 
19). 
Best Pictures 

Devit’s Hotiay—A Chicago manicur- 
ist takes a farmboy for a buggy ride 
(Time, May 19). 

Otp AnD New—Another provocative 
newsreel of Soviet endeavor, full of propa- 
ganda and brilliant photography (Time, 


May 19). 

THe Bic Ponp—Maurice Chevalier 
amusing in an unimportant story (TIME, 
May 26). 

Tue Man From BLANKLEYS—John 


| Barrymore in a hilarious farce starring 


John Barleycorn (Time, April 7). 

THe Sttent ENnemy—Vivid portrayal 
of tribal life among the Ojibwa Indians 
(TrmE, May 26). 














Mowing 
Equipment 
for Airports 


|S per up to aeroplane stand- 
ards in both material and 
workmanship. Toro mowing 
equipment will be the choice of 
those airports that demand the 
best in equipment of this type. 


With the experience gained in 
supplying over 3100 golf courses 
in the United States and foreign 
countries, Airport Managers are 
assured of the inherent quality 
built into every piece of Toro 
machinery. 


Write today for beautiful thirty- 
two page illustrated catalog, 
showing all types of tractors, 
mowers, rollers and mainte- 
nance machinery suitable for 
constructing and maintaining 
large areas of turf. 


Toro Manufacturing Co. 
3042-3188 Snelling Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Distributing agencies strategi- 
caily located in all the larger 
distribution centers 







































































VACATION in mellow 
Northern sunshine on 
cruises of 10 to 37 days. 
Restful days aboard 
ship, sailing the famed 
Inside Passage; gay 
days visiting Russian 
villages; carefree days 
exploring Alaska’s 
giant forests. Wild scen- 
ery, game-laden wood- 
lands and streams, 
rumbling glaciers ‘and 
tumbled mountains, 
beckon you to an ad- 
venturous vacation. 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


Room 105, Pier Two 
Seattle, Washington 


OR ANY TOURIST OR 
TICKET AGENT 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET “ALASKA” 
alll lll ll lll al) 
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our COMFORT 


comes first 


If you are like most men, you have declared for freedom — 
ond comfort! You have substituted a neat, soft collar for the 
old choker, soft cuffs for starched cuffs, soft shirts for “hard 


boiled” shirts, low shoes for high shoes — and so on. 


In underwear, comfort means a garment that neither hugs 
or binds the body —a garment that has one thickness at the 
waist instead of two—a garment that permits the free circu- 


lation of air—the best antidote for uncomfortable perspiration. 


All this is simply another way of describing the famous 
B. V. D. Union Suit. Wear one and see for yourself. 


Other B. V. D, Products—Coat Shirts and Drawers of B. V. D. nainsook, Pull- 
over Shirts and attractive Shorts, Knit Union Suits, Swimming Suits and Sweaters. 
The three letters B. V.D. on the label of a garment identify it as a prod- 
uct of The B. V. D. Co., Inc.— it will pay you to look for them. 


BV LD) THE B. V. D. COMPANY, INc., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
s ee * ae Sy 
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On Keeping Free 


Liperty—Everett Dean Martin—WNor- 
ton ($3). 

In Manhattan’s Cooper Union, largest 
free forum for the discussion of political 
and educational questions in the U. S., 
thousands of Manhattanites have heard 
Everett Dean Martin, director of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute, calmly, pungently discuss 
many a knotty point. Skeptical, intelli- 
gent, educated, he is a propagandist for 
the liberal attitude, for the cultured and 
inquiring mind. Now and then in his spare 
time he writes a book. Liberty, chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club for June, 
was written last summer at Wauwinet, 
Nantucket Island. 

Confesses Inquirer Martin: “Our people 
have little of the philosophy of freedom. 
. . . The things which we take for granted 
are the things for which we no longer 
fight. But when a populace becomes in- 
different to its freedom, it begins to lose 
it.” Liberty, once a matter of politics, has 
now become an aflair of individual psy- 
chology. “Would you be free? Then first 
become civilized. To understand this bit 
of ancient wisdom is to distinguish the 
true liberal from his vociferous imitator.” 
The struggle for freedom, says Author 
Martin, is a conflict of cultural values. 
Romantic ideas such as Rousseau made 
popular and hoped to make universal are 
as inimical to the cause of liberty as any 
other form of intolerance. Tolerance and 
liberty can prevail “only so long as the 
influence of a civilized minority holds 
sway.” Mr. Martin is skeptical, not to 
say suspicious, of the present trend of 
social organization. “It is precisely be- 
cause it seems to be necessary to give up 
so many social liberties in modern indus- 
trial society that mankind must guard its 
personal rights with stubborn vigilance. 
. . . Resort to legislation should be the 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, ‘Trae, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 

Ben Boswell recommends: 


My Turrty YEARS’ War—Margaret Anderson 

Covici-Friede ($4). Many of the things which 
Miss Anderson, capricious founder-editor of the 
late Little Review, has wanted to “get off her 
chest,” she here heaps pellmel] (See Time, June 2). 


THE Lore oF THE Untcorn—Odell Shepard— 
Houghton Mifflin ($7.50). The professor of Eng 
lish at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., leads the 
fabulous unicorn through the changing paces of 
23 centuries’ tale telling (Time, June 2). 

Tonc War—Eng Ying Gong and Bruce Grant— 
Nicholas L. Brown ($2.50). An Americanized 
Chinese traces with authenticity the spectacular 
developments of Chinese Tong wardom in the 
U.S. (Time, June 2). 


Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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very last remedy proposed for the re- 
moval of abuse. . . . If you would keep 
your power over yourself, keep it off your 
neighbor.” 

Everett Dean Martin, 50, tall, loose- 
jointed, has poppy, kindly eyes, a mouth 
like Irvin Cobb’s. He became associated 
with the People’s Institute in 1916, was 











Br 
= | 
EverRETT DEAN MARTIN 


“Would you be free? Become civilized.” 





made Director in 1922. Other books: 
The Behavior of Crowds, Psychology, The | 
Meaning of a Liberal Education, The | 
Mystery of Religion. 


——Q————— 


Microscopic Love 

AmIEL’s Puittne—Translated by Van 
Wyck Brooks—Houghton Mifflin ($3.50). 

Henri Frédéric Amiel’s (1821-81) chief 
claim to fame is that he wrote a diary. 
Enough of its 16,000 pages have been pub- 
lished to prove its author one of the most 
fully confessed men in history. Professor | 
of Moral Philosophy in the University corr 
of Geneva, director of Geneva’s Con- 
servatoire, author of a few volumes of 
bad verse, friend of women, he led a not- 
unmethodical life, let hardly a day pass 
without recording his actions microscopi- 
cally in his journal. First partly published 


in 1882-84, Amiel’s Journal has never your sa 


been completely given to the public. These 


further selections from his diary all have faith— 


to do with the one consummated love 
affair of his life. 
The late great Anatole France was skep- 


tical of confessions, admitted a really com- i 
plete confession would be interesting, de- | P 


nied one had ever been written. Few 
could be more exhaustively complete than 
Amiel’s, but he stops short at describing 


other people are not guarded, their ano- | 
hymity is so discreetly veiled that the 
reader is sometimes unable to decide what | 
actually happened, and to whom. The | 
history of his love affair with ‘“Philine,” 
however, seems clear enough in outline. 
“Philine” was a young widow with one 
child, living in Geneva. She met the at- | 
tractive, not-too-middle-aged Professor 
Amiel at a party, wrote to him anony- 
mously, met him privately, offered him her | 
love. This, says Amiel, was not unheard-of 
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in his life. He had received ‘five or six” 
declarations, had never made any himself. 
“Philine” and Amiel met often, became 
intimate, caressive. But he was always her 
spiritual counselor, moral guide, intel- 
lectual leader. A celibate to the age of 
39, eventually he was persuaded to bed. 
He never, so far as the Journal admits, 
repeated the experience with “Philine” or 
anybody else. Said he: “For the first time 
I have received a woman’s favors, and 
frankly, compared to what the imagina- 
tion assumes or expects, they are a small 
matter. It was like a bucket of cold water. 
.. . X is pretty and well made, and yet 
I said to myself: ‘Is that all?’” “Philine” 
also was disappointed, in a different way. 
She wanted him to marry her, thought she 


could maneuver him into it, almost got 
him to agree, made a scene when he finally 


refused her. 

Amiel preferred women’s society to their 
warmth. For a long time he toyed with 
the idea of marriage. But it was actually 
repulsive to him. He could never bring 
himself to the point. He had several inti- 
mate friendships with women, and con- 
ducted them all peaceably together, on 
however platonic a plane. This took con- 
siderable tact, was often an emotional 
strain. “Philine” he finally calmed back 


into friendship. 





ily 
Western Front Englished 

Her Privates We—Private 
Putnam ($2.50). 

Says Arnold Bennett, booster of books, 
preferably British: “Her Privates We will 
be remembered when All Quiet on the 
Western Front ... is forgotten.” Like 
the German novel, Her Privates We is a 
record of personal experiences in the 
trenches, as the plain soldier knew them. 
It too is plotless, simple narrative, un- 
propagandist, unrhetorical. Its author has 
preferred to remain anonymous. Says 
“Private 19022”: “The events described 
actually happened; the characters are fic- 
titious.’ 

He tells of the fighting on the Somme 
and Ancre fronts during the last part of 
1916; his characters are a company of an 
English regiment he calls the Westshires. 
Hero is Bourne, a gentleman ranker, who 
has come through the Somme battles with 
his two chums, Shem and Martlow, with- 
out a scratch. Not regular soldiers, they 
are veterans now, have the veteran’s point 
of view, try only to do as much as they 
can when they have to, make themselves 
as comfortable as possible betweenwhiles. 
Fellow enlisted men like and admire 
Bourne, have seen him proved in action, 
but feel the difference between his class 
and theirs. Officers resent this, think it 
wrong for him to be in the ranks. Finally 
his captain persuades him to put in for a 
commission. Bourne, having grown into 
the private soldier's ways of life and feel- 
ings about officers, agrees against his will, 
would rather stay a private. He comes 
through another battle unharmed. But 
his chum Shem is wounded, Martlow 
killed. A few days before he is due to 
leave to begin his officer’s training, Bourne 
is practically ordered to volunteer for a 
trench raid into the German front lines. 
lhe raid is successful. They are coming 
back, when Bourne is shot through the 
chest. dies as he is being carried in. 

With more humor than All Quiet on the 





19022 


Western Front, Her Privates We is curi- 
ously like it in tone: in its quiet admira- 
tion of some men’s courage and cheerful- 
ness, its despair and hatred of a sub- 
human way of life that uses men to stop 
bullets, feed rats. Her Privates We points 
no moral, needs to point none. 
a 

Spit fire 

BrieF CANDLES—Aldous Huxley—Dou- 
bleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Author Aldous Huxley, once considered 
merely cynical and brightly shocking, has 
gradually forced readers to take him seri- 
ously. His wit curbed, under control, his 














Atpous HuxLey 
He can still be spiteful. 


stink-bomb epigrams less offensively in 
evidence, the soundness of his grasp of 
psychology becomes more obvious with 
every book. Brief Candles contains at 
least one story, “After the Fireworks,” 
that is first-class. 

Author, Huxley is not always, perhaps 
does not always wish to be, completely ob- 
jective about characters he hates, and 
can still be spiteful on occasion. The first 
three stories in this book are pointed by 
his spitefulness, also a little marred by it. 
A millionaire is duped by a sniveling, 
hypocritical woman who thinks she is sav- 
ing his soul. An ignorant, childish mar- 
ried woman takes a Neapolitan gigolo who 
tires of her. A family of vegetarians who 
imagine they are artists but know nothing 
about art, become more like vegetables 
with the passage of time. Author Huxley 
allows all these people to show themselves 
as ridiculous if not disgusting. But in the 
last story, a novelette which tells of the 
infatuation of a repressed but normal and 
attractive young’ girl for a charming 
middle-aged writer, he has etched a more 
convincing picture, and with less acid. 

Aldous Huxley, no zany himself, has a 
distinguished ancestry: he is the grandson 
of Thomas Huxley (1825-95), grand- 
nephew of Matthew Arnold (1822-88). 
Young (35), intellectually sophisticated, 
he pins his human specimens with the cal- 
culation of an entomologist, the enthusi- 
asm of an amateur bug-hunter. Most 
readers admit his brilliance, his penetra- 
tion; many enjoy his malice; few can ap- 


prove his human portraits unreservedly. 
Other books: Leda, and Other Poems, 
Limbo, Crome Yellow, Mortal Coils, On 
the Margin, Antic Hay, Those Barren 
Leaves, Along ihe Road, Two or Three 
Graces, Jesting Pilate, Essays New and 
Old, Proper Studies, Point Counter Point, 
Do What You Will. 


——_—_ 
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Post-War Type 


Love By AcciDENT—Louis 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

This book’s suggestive jacket (by archly 
suggestive Peter Arno) and _ suggestive 
blurb cover what is superficially a rather 
naughty farce. It is actually a sermon on 
post-War youth, morals, manners. Its 
upshot: that sanity and simplicity are 
best, wine better than gin, old-fashioned 
love better than new-fangled neuroses. 

To Tony Buckram women are attracted 
as moths to a candle. He himself burns 
with a cold flame. He likes women and is 
no pervert, but they seem to him dread- 
fully rapacious, scarifying. Tony has had 
a queer, handicapped upbringing, on which 
Author Marlow raises the curtain little 
by little as the story goes on. A child 
when the War began, he was old enough 
to feel but not understand what it meant 
when his parson father was ostracized 
and persecuted because he was against the 
War, when his soldier brother, not much 
older than Tony, shot himself in France 
because he acquired a venereal disease. 
Tony grew up outwardly normal, attrac- 
tive, good at games, mildly social; in- 
wardly he was stunted, emotionally infan- 
tile. Post-War girls find him tantalizing, 
do their best to seduce him, succeed only 
in making him withdraw further into his 
shell. One day Tony encounters an old- 
fashioned girl who is contemplating sui- 
cide for the old-fashioned reason that she 
has been jilted. Kind-hearted, Tony com- 
forts her, cheers her up, finds her different 
from all the girls he knows, is fascinated, 
not scared. All goes well, the babes in 
the wood run away and get married; 
Tony’s old pursuers send wedding gifts. 

Author Louis Marlow, young, English, 
has written two other novels: Mr. Amber- 
thwaite, Two Made Their Bed. 


—— a 
Murder 


THE AVENGING Parrot—Anne Austin— 
Greenberg ($2). 

Fat old Mrs. Hogarth, an invalid, con- 
fined to her boarding-house room, caused 
much gossip among her fellow-boarders. 
Thought to be rich, known to be change- 
able, she kept altering her will in favor of 
her latest favorite. Mrs. Hogarth kept a 
parrot, an extraordinarily clever mimic; 
through long association and _ natural 
hoarseness their voices were almost indis- 
tinguishable. When old Mrs. Hogarth 
wrote the Police Commissioner, saying she 
feared a murderous assault, he laughed but 
sent his nephew, cub detective “Bonnie” 
Dundee. The first night Dundee spent in 
the house Mrs. Hogarth was murdered. 
Her murder was the middle of a chain of 
three. If it had not been for the parrot’s 
croaking “Bad penny!” the murderer 
might still be at liberty. 

Other books by Author Anne Austin: 
Jackson Street, Daughters of Midas, The 
Penny Princess, Girl Alone, The Black 
Pigeon. 
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passing but the impression remains. ° 


And it has that air of permanence and 
strength and stamina that only steel itself 
can possess. Naturally, it resists fire and 
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Steel's giant hands 
lubricated by lexaco 


Nowhere are lubrication require- 


RESEARCH... THE GUIDE TO PROGRESS 


Anticipating every development; insuring ever higher 
standards of quality . . . Texaco Laboratories are the 


source of Texaco progress. 


ments so exacting as in the nation’s 
great steel mills. Here giant machines 
flexible as human hands work day 
and night, shuttling tremendous bur- 
dens from areas of intense heat to 
freezing cold. 

Destructive abrasives, extreme 
temperatures, corrosive fumes and 
terrific friction—against all these haz- 
ards steel mills depend upon Texaco 


for protection. After testing and com- 


paring they have found that special- 
ized Texaco Lubricants best meet 
their specialized needs. 

No greater tribute than this could 
be paid to the skill, high standards 
and world-wide resources of The 
Texas Company. No greater assur- 
ance than this could be given to the 
nation’s motorists and manufacturers 
of the matchless quality and sound 
economy of every specialized Texaco 


Product—for every specialized need. 
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The mark of quality for petroleum products 
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Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, including Gas- 


oline, 


Motor Oil, Industrial Lubricants, Railroad and Marine Lubri- 


cants, Farm Lubricants, Road Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing. 








